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PREFACE. 

To the reader I would say a few words in subjecting 
these discourses to his judgment. They were not 
written for the profoundly wise and scientific, but for 
a country congregation, amongst whom it has been 
the author's blessed privilege to minister for the 
larger portion of his life, until at least two genera- 
tions have grown up under his teaching in Church 
and in School. He knows, therefore, their powers 
and the familiar subjects which interest them, and 
has endeavoured in these discourses to turn the 
thoughts and observations of every day life to their 
profit. In thought is our strength. If " dimidium 
fiicti, qui benecoepit habet" is true, it is far more true 
that if we can only lead any one to think, we have 
done half our work, and if to think soundly, the 
victory is won. May Qod lead those who read this 
little effort to ftilfil this duty. Controvert it if they 
will, but think and think soberly, and God's blessing 
is with them. The thoughts and arguments are 
the same as those made use of in a series of scripture 
readings for families and schools. 



SERMONS. 



2 Tim. iii. i6. 



" Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 



»» 



Wb may look on this as a noble pre&ce to the Bible. 
It tells us whence it comes, and whose word it is. 
Were we to pursue the question further it would tell 
us, in the following words, why and for what pur- 
poses it was given. But it is not my intention at 
the present moment to lead you into this. I want 
you to go with me in investigating what these words 
mean; not in the spirit of controversy, which I 
dread, for it only separates that which ought to be 
united, but that we may go away from this house of 
God wiser and better for considering His ways and 
dealings with men. Let me suppose that a thought- 
ful and well-instructed mind for the first time found 
a Bible or had it put into his hands, and was told 
that it was the Book of 6oD, of that great and 
glorious Spirit who created, and who rules the 



Universe. One's first fear, surely, would be that he 
would bow down and worship it, mistaking the crea- 
ture for the Creator. Well, it would be natural ; 
but why has it not this effect on us ? Let us ask 
ourselves; first, because, if it be possible, let me 
guard myself and you, we are too familiar with its 
contents ; and, secondly, by a curious contradiction, 
because we know too little of it to express surprise. 
If we did know what it is, or thought about it, we 
should receive it and handle it reverently, we should 
suppress all flippancies in reading, and if we found 
any difficulty in understanding it, we should recollect 
that it is compelled to speak of things heavenly and 
spu-itual in human language, to weak and faUible 
intellects, and that it is the poverty of our language 
and the weakness of our powers of understanding 
which cause all the difficulty. The effort to bring 
home truths to our hearts by familiar images is in 
fact a most remarkable proof of God's mercy and 
lovingkindness. God humbles His truth to bring it 
within the range of our faith. This is beautifully 
shown in the parables of our Lord, where truths, 
otherwise hard and stem, are so simply brought 
home to us. But what is the result ? Why, that 
we sometimes make this very condescension of God 
a stumblingblock. Let us admit only the great 



truth pre-supposed throughout the Bible, that it ia 
God who speaks to us, and we shall not waste 
our time, nor weaken our fsdth by nice questions 
beyond our comprehension, and inconsistent with 
God'b method of communicating truth. We shall 
embrace it, both in word and in spirit as a kindly 
message sent in mercy to enlighten us on subjects 
which would be otherwise mysteries. These words 
of the Apostle are solemn introductions to the temple 
we are about to enter in search of truth. We hear 
the solemn and swelling notes of the organ as we 
enter, and consider well into whose presence we are 
going. We may, perhaps, farther consider what it 
is we are likely to hear ; surely, not common things, 
not that which our own inquiry or our own know- 
ledge could teach us. This surely would be a waste 
of Divine power, and there is no waste in heavenly 
things. Even the fragments were gathered that 
nothing should be lost. The Bible tells us, then, of 
things which we could not otherwise know. It tells 
us of the Creation, and of the origin of all things ; 
not as historical fox^ts, for they are before and beyond 
all history, but that we may trace all things back to 
God. We read them as matters of faith, but all our 
knowledge and observation confirm them. Thus are 
we doubly instructed, that everything in our ordi- 
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nary life, our science and onr observation, may be 
profitable to us. "Philosophy and vain deceit," 
and again, "the oppositions of science falsely so 
called," you will recollect, we are warned against by 
the Apostle Paul. It is not against Science he 
speaks, which is and ought to be the handmaid of 
Eeligion ; for all knowledge, rightly so called, has the 
same source, but against " the oppositions of science 
falsely so called," that he warns us. We must 
observe this distinction, or we shall let ignorance 
triumph over knowledge, and refuse the light which, 
shining in the dark places of the heart, leads us to 
understand and appreciate the ways and wisdom of 
God. Thus is it, that inspiration guides us when we 
have no other guide. When in Gen. i. the Word of 
God opens with that grand declaration, " In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth, 
and the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep." What a 
beginning was that ! How profound, how fathomless ! 
What ideas, were it not for Eevelation, would the 
great attribute, by which the great Being, the 
Creator is expressed — ^God— what would it convey to 
us? Again, "the heavens and the earth." How 
could we bring what this expresses within the com- 
prehension of the &culties of man ; or what would 



be our idea of that profotmd darkness which rested 
apon an unformed and nnshapen world were it not 
for God's Word ? Bnt with that Word as onr guide 
eyerything is smooth and easy and brought home to 
onr comprehension. We walk the earth and see 
traces everywhere of God's hand and mighty works. 
" Science fiJsely so called/' or the conceits of man's 
understanding may raise momentary difficulties, 
which the maturity of knowledge solves. But eyery- 
thing bows and conforms to this divine instructor, 
and the very stones are made to testify to that which 
this wonderful revelation declares. Formed and re- 
formed the world may have been. Of this nothing is 
told us. Or the materials of which it is composed 
may have been reorganised. This would all come 
within that profound Beginning of which these verses 
treat, but that " by the Word of God the heavens were 
of old, and the earth standing out of the water and 
in the water" we alone can know from the Word of 
God, and yet all we daily observe testifies to it. As 
we learn, then, aU that we know from the testimony 
of Scripture which is our chart, let us learn also 
to look through the same Word of God into the 
future, for this also is revealed to us by inspiration, 
which tells us that '^ the heavens and the earth which 
are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
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unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition 
of ungodly men," and as to the way in which this 
shall happen we are told " that the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat," the earth also and the works 
therein shall be burned up. " Seeing, then, that all 
these things shall be dissolved, what manner of per- 
sons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and god- 
liness." There is the great question and application 
of the whole subject. The Bible testifies, Nature 
testifies, Science testifies to one and the same great 
truth. The Bible leads, Nature in all its revelations 
agrees, and Science in its maturity confirms. Place 
yourselves, therefore, in your true position; shut 
not your eyes to the Light, but ascribe all praise and 
glory to God, and humbly follow the leading of 
Inspiration, which solves all the difficulties which 
meet us in Ufe, which teaches us our duty to God and 
man, and points out to us clearly and plainly our 
way to heaven. 



John i. i, 2, 3. 

" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him ; and without 
him was not anything made that was made. 

We have the same word occurring here that occurs 
in the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 
" In the beginning," but if possible there is even 
a greater depth to be ascribed to it. This be- 
ginning pushes back our ideas of Time and almost 
of Eternity. It was before this world, or any 
trace of this world existed ; — ^not even the elemental 
bodies of which it is composed, and of which 
we are so profoundly ignorant, that is, how they 
existed, how they were welded together, how the 
gas, and the vapour, the fire, and the water were 
solidified into stone, and became the solid granite of 
our mountains ; or how that still greater mystery of 
&ct, but also of faith, how the dust of the earth and 
the vapour of water were combined to form the 
human body. It was before these questions could 
arise, for they were not, that " The beginning" was, 
of which both the Evangelist here and Moses in 
Genesis speak. We read throughout the Bible of the 
works of God and of His dealings with men. Here, 
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the Word was with (Jod and was God." It is not 
anywhere explained to us who God was or is. He is 
only known to us by his attributes, nor is the mind 
of man capable of knowing or receiving more know- 
ledge. But by these his attributes, the Good, the 
All-powerfol, the Omnipresent, the All-merciful, he 
is well known to us, and more explanation or intro- 
duction was unnecessary. Still it is important that 
we should observe this, and that in the very opening 
of history and the account of the Creation He is 
spoken of in the plural — Elohim — the Gods created, 
When man was created Elohim said, " Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness." When life 
was given, or when the breath of life eternal was 
breathed into man's nostrils and he became a Uving 
soul, we are significantly told that Jehovah Elohim, 
a plurality yet unity in the Godhead was the agent. 
These are mysteries and would be difSculties, and 
such, indeed, they ever must be to the comprehension 
of man, but succeeding history, and particularly the 
history of prophecy and promise, gradually lift the 
veil, until we read in the falness of time that the 
Word who was with God and was God in the 
beginning, " was made flesh in the fdlness of time 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, ftdl of 
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grace and truth." In the progress of history we 
read of the " Angel Jehovah," of " God of Israel the 
Saviour," leading his people forward and upward, 
until all culminated in Emmanuel the incarnate God. 
Him, therefore, whom perhaps many ignorantly wor- 
shipped as the almost " unknown God," of whom even 
Isaiah could say, " Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself, God of Israel, the Saviour," St. John in 
this passage reveals to us. He points us back to the 
Creation and to the Beginning, whatever that remote 
and mysterious period was before the Creation, and 
enables us to understand what we may there read, 
{.e., what we read in the Book of Genesis, and again 
what he here says of the work and part taken by 
God the Word in the Creation. Now there are 
truths scattered throughout the Bible which we 
cannot doubt, which are facts, and yet, as far as we 
are concerned, they are Faith, for they are never 
verbally, but only incidentally revealed to us. Such 
isVie doctrine of the Trinity, and such, again, is a 
still more patent fibct, namely, a future life, a life of 
blessed immortality, which causes us to sever between 
the soul and body, and to recognise their separate 
and distinct existence, and yet their unity. These 
things are not delivered as doctrines. They are not 
taught us in words, and yet we cannot read a page 
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of the Bible intelligibly, or possibly understand 
the fally expressed and undoubted hopes of the 
Patriarchs without them. We rise, then, as it were, 
from these unquestioned truths, to the understand- 
ing and acceptance of higher and more mysterious 
doctrines ; and the mind, thus winged for its flight, 
soars away into regions which it could not otherwise 
approach, and is lost in immortality and eternity. 
To carry on the image of the Apostle, " the invisible 
things of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead;" or, as 
I would have you apply it, the harder and more 
abstruse and difficult doctrines of Eevelation may be 
rendered intelligible to us, and brought within the 
mind's comprehension, by those facts and truths 
which we receive, and on which we daily act as 
acknowledged truths and doctrines, although not 
formally and in direct terms revealed to u&. Thus 
is it God teaches us to think, and to educate 
ourselves for that faller knowledge which shall 
be revealed to those who seek it earnestly, it may 
be in this world, for such is God's blessing on 
piety and earnestness, or it may be in the world 
to come, when knowledge sh^ll vanish away, for 
when that which is perfect is come, then "that 
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which is in part shall be done away ; when we shall 
no longer see through a glass darkly." It is for 
these things the education of the powers of the soul 
prepares us. Thus are we lifted into those higher 
regions of thought, which occupy the mind in its 
aspirations after inunortality. Our Lord has taught 
us if our right hand or eye offend us, to cut it off or 
pluck it out, that the whole body be not cast into 
hell. Our sense of right will tell us, and every 
parent acknowledges it, that he would not bear to con- 
template the loss of his child's limb or eye, which 
after all are but parts of the body, and leave the 
identity of the person, of the soul, as perfect as ever. 
Yet the same parent will leave in darkness and 
night, without education or enlightenment, the soul 
whose being is immortal. Surely the responsibility 
is awful of those who thus sacrifice the soul, who 
defeat God's counsel. Better were it that all were 
sacrificed, that the limb, the eyes, and the hand 
should perish than that the soul should be thus 
jeopardised, nay, perhaps cast into hell through our 
neglect and indifference. Returning to the subject 
which brought us to these thoughts, let us dwell on 
the light which God's Word reflects. Let us think 
of the manner in which it educates us daily for 
higher and higher truths. As it looks back it 
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gathers up the whole teaching of history, throws a 
light on each passing event, and unites the beginning 
with the fdlness of time. As it looks forward it 
opens to us the gates of heaven, and admits us 
within those glorious portals where, in the full blaze 
of light, Jehovah Elohim, God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost reign. Let me close these remarks with 
the words and prayer of the poet, — 

" Lord, lift, we pray Thee, lift the veil on high — 
The curtain that conceals Thee from our sight ; 
Unless, indeed, too great the glorious light 
For our weak faculties and powers should be ; 
Then hide in mercy what we may not see. 
And let ITiy Word, in human form reveal 
The truths that human reason would conceal, 
So man to man thro' ages shall hand down 
The Truth Divine Thou claimest as Thine own ; 
And light thus borrowed, light in mercy given, 
ShaU guide Thy erring children's souls to Heaven." 



Gen. i. I, 2. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And 
the earth was without form, and void ; and darkness was 
upon the fiice of the deep : and the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters." 

I TAKB these two yeraes for our conBideration, aa 
introdocmg to na the origin of thia world, the 
begixming of all thinga we aee aronnd na. There la 
a question which readily occurs to ns on reading thia 
paaaage— What waa thia beginning as mentioned in 
the first Terse ? I allnded to it in a former disconrse, 
when I endeaTOnred to show you what means we had 
of aiding ua in our difficulties, what an interpreter 
we had in God's Word. With or without theaid of 
such an interpreter the mind of the most thoughtM 
man ahnost shrinks from the contemplation of the 
subject. It cannot in any way embrace it. Let ua 
go back step by step, aa we will, until the object on 
which we gaze becomes fainter and more indistinct, 
and ultimately fiEules away. We do not in any way 
get nearer its comprehension. On the contrary, we are 
lost in following it. Such is the only idea the mind 
is capable of entertaining of the immensity of the 
distance to which the word ** beginning" here used 
carries ns back, not even then to any fixed or definite 
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period, but to that begiimmg from which time does 
not connt. Onr time is a point in eternity, the 
commencement of history, but it is not that begin- 
ning from which it pleases God to connt. As a 
child contemplating the rising or the setting snn 
believes it to be almost within his reach, nntil a 
matnrer knowledge has removed it, first by hundreds, 
and then thousands, and then by hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles, so is eternity — so is the beginning 
here spoken of. Its object is not to teach us history, 
but a great truth, that whatever exists exists by the 
fiat of God. He created the heavens and the earth. 
We are to look to the Lord God, Jehovah, the 
Unchangeable, Whom we worship as the First Great 
Cause; a truth which this passage thus simply 
announces for our acceptance and belief, and not to 
waste our time, nor feed our presumption by looking 
for causes which are but secondary. This has led to 
all the idolatry which has corrupted the world. At 
their right time such considerations are legitimate 
and calculated to enlarge our faculties and' unravel 
to us the ways, and wonders, and wisdom of God. 
But this first grand declaration of an all-important 
truth opens up to us no such discussion. It rather 
closes and precludes it in pointing us first to 
Eternity, and then to the commencement of Time 
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when ihe globe in which we live had assigned to it a 
place in the heavens, and had its first impulse applied 
to it. Then commenced that course which it has 
ever since nm. Winter and smnmer, day and night, 
and all their consequences and blessings, have ever 
since flowed from this beneficent order of what we 
call Nature's laws. This, however, is but another 
name for God's laws. Intending under God's bles- 
sing to resume these considerations, and to continue 
the subject, I pass over for the present that remark- 
able attribute by which the Deity is expressed God, 
or The €k>od« Let us consider what we are told of 
the state of the earth, and the first movement which 
introduced order into chaos. What did the heavens 
and the earth of v. 1 include ? They were not merely 
that which we speak of as such, but that probably 
which astronomy reveals — the yhole system of which 
this earth forms a part. There is nothing to limit 
this meaning ; indeed, everything to imply it. When 
we find the same term *^ earth" used in the 2nd verse, 
it is evidently applied in a more limited sense to the 
earth in which we live. This we are told " was with- 
out form, and void ; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep," or as the words imply, there was dark- 
ness upon the face of the raging deep." How thick 
was that darkness ? Our ideas are unable to realise 
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it. Without Birn or light, raging and swelling under 
the alternate influence of fire and water, or combined 
in a half molten state, with a dense canopy of vapour 
still suspended, and obscnring all things, we can 
fiEontly picture to ouxselves the state these words 
describe — *^ the earth without form, and void ; and 
darkness," even a thick darkness, which in the ex- 
pressive phrase of the prophets, might be felt resting 
** upon the face of the raging and tumultuous deep." 
How utterly would all science be left behind, were it 
not for the inspired communications of God's Word. 
The mind and science of the wise man rightly 
directed, and comprdiending the fulness of God's 
words, humbles itself and seeks of Him that further 
enlightenment which he alone can give. At this 
solemn period, when all the powers^ and aa it 
were passions of nature were let loose, we are 
introduced to the beautiful intervenion of mira- 
culous power for the first time mentioned in the 
control of Nature's forces. "The Spirit of God 
moved upon the fiEMse of the waters." This was the 
first movement towards order. Oan we do better 
than adopt the prayer of the poet who drank so deeply 
of the inspiration of the Bible :— - 

Instrnct me, for Thou knowest, Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wmgs outspread 
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Dove-like sat*st brooding on the vast abysi 
And made it pregnant What in me is dark 
Illumine I What is low, ndse and support t 
That to the height of this great aigument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. 

Thus have we in the very beginning of all that 
beantifdl order we see aronnd ns, which the more 
doeely we look into it the more we admire its 
wonderftQ economy of powers and reflonrces, the first 
mention of that Holy Spirit whose work we trace 
throughout Nature and Beyelatlon. We five in a 
world of spirit, and however the flesh may rebel and 
lead UB away from it into the grovelling pursuits of 
this world, still man feels within him as he walks 
the earth, that it is spirit which rules all things, that 
it is the application of powers natural or mechanical 
which OoD has given him, in fire and water, in steam, 
electricity, and chemistry, that distinguishes him 
from the savage, and that raises him to the position 
that civilisation enables him to hold. But let us not 
stop here. It is the same spirit, sanctified and refined 
by partaking of the Holy Spirit of God, that carries 
him forward, not only into a future life, but into 
eternity. What the Holy Spirit first did, it con- 
tinues to do, and invites us in the pages of inspirar 
tion, which are our chart to guide us through the 
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intricacies and difficnlties of life, to seek, when 
putting off the tabernacle of the flesh, to rejoin 
onrselyes to the spirit in the world to come. It is 
well that the mind should be exercised, as in this 
passage, in thinking of remote distances and of 
subjects connected with the origin of all things. 
They impress upon us the nothingness of all human 
thoughts and perceptions. They humble the pride 
and presumption of intellect. They show the utter 
helplessness of all our thoughts and theories. Con- 
sider only the gaps that in this short passage we 
cannot fill up. ^* In the beginning." What measure 
can we apply ? What idea will help us to a compre- 
hension of it ? Again, " The heavens." What does 
this include ? Has it any limits even in idea ? And 
yet all this was made, and millions on millions of 
years may have passed before the event recorded in 
this passage, the creation of the earth, took place. 
Such thoughts lead us to throw ourselves on God's 
infinite mercy to preserve our weak and fiuling 
faculties, and to bless Him for that holy guide which 
inspiration has given us, for the Holy Spirit which 
has worked so effectually in all things, and above all 
for that participation in the powers and life-giving 
influence of the spirit which he breathed into man's 
nostrils when he made him a living soul. 



Gen. i 2. 

"The earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
Uie fiEice of the waters." 

I HATE endeayonred in preceding discourses to bring 
before you interesting questions arising out of the 
account which the Bible gives us of the origin of the 
world, of the commencement of its history, and of 
the causes of many things, otherwise mysteries, 
which we see around us. .There are many desirous 
of understanding these things, but who go to science 
instead of going to the Bible for their information. 
Well, science is a good and valuable guide as &r as it 
goes ; but science is altogether reflective. I should 
like to make myself understood on this. It reflects 
what the Word of Truth says, if we were only able 
rightly to understand it. For instance, a great dis- 
covery is made, say the power of applied steam, or 
say the newer powers of electricity — that is, newer as 
&r as our knowledge is concerned. Well, however 
new to U8j we find nothing in the Bible contrary to 
them ; instead of this, the writers of the Bible, or 
the directing spirit of the writers, appear to have 
fully comprehended it. The various truths which 
time and science have revealed all appear to be fore- 
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stalled in the Bible; and, although on the first 
discovery of some wonderM feet the big swelling 
words of vanity magnify the wonder and impugn the 
truth of God's Wordy a little more inquiry shows that 
all was foreknown and foreshadowed, and that the 
power, of whose discovery we so loudly boast has 
been in active, but unobserved, operation since the 
Greation. A thoughtful consideration of the passage 
which is now before us will, I think, illustrate this. 
The earth, as it assumed at the fiat of Ood its present 
position in the universe, was without form. It was a 
shapeless mixture of elements called together by 
Attraction, or some power whose presence we know 
not. St. Peter speaks of these elements in connec- 
tion with the dissolution, of the world of which we 
are considering the Greation. There was at this time 
a chaotic mixture of them. It was a mere collected 
or collecting mass of elements — I will say, earth, air, 
fire, and water, as representing the further elements 
of which these are composed — ^when the word or fiat 
of God first gave it its daily revolution round its axis 
at the immense and to us almost incredible but 
assured speed, for so science tells us, of more than 16 
miles in every minute of time, i.e., much &ster than 
the cannon ball, which, with all man's boasted power 
and skill, is controlled by the laws of Nature, and 
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more than 16 timeB filter than the fleetest hone 
whose speed is recorded. At the moment this 
impnlse was first giyen all the powers of mechanics 
and chemistry wonld come into operation, and the 
world would necessarily assume that round or 
spheroid form which it now has. The change was 
momentary from rest to rapid motion, and all would 
b^in to assume the form which it afterwards main- 
tained. But fire and water were contending, and dense 
wpoxm such aa would obscure both earth and heayen 
must haye been the result here described as that 
^ darkness which was upon the face of the raging 
^teep." The reyolutipns of the earth and the action 
of what we now know as galyanism would gradually 
reduce aU this confusion into order, as we now find 
it. St. Peter tells us, in words which science neyer 
diBOoyered, that ** this we willingly are ignorant of, 
that by the Word of God the heayens were of old, 
and the earth standing out of the water, and in the 
water." The Scriptures giye us other information, 
which for centuries science neyer discoyered. Isaiah 
tells us tiiat the world is round (xl. 22). From Job 
we learn (zzyiiL 5) the state of the interior of the 
^obe on which we dwell, " That it is fire." And 
again, the same wise man of old teUs us that the 
globe hangs on nothing, and moyes in that wenderftil 
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space we have contemplated in onr preceding in- 
quiries. Such and many others probably, which we 
cannot yet read, are the intimations of the Bible 
respecting the state of our earth when first called 
into being. Minuter questions may be reserved until 
the proper time comes for resuming them. Let us 
pass on now to the consideration of the remaining 
words of this passage. There is a peculiar depth 
and solemnity in them. When all was in confusion 
and disorder, when fire and water were commingled, 
and darkness was upon the &ce of the raging deep, 
there is heard as it were a sweet music rising eyen 
oyer the swelling tumult, and '^ the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters." This verse is 
quoted by a heathen writer of antiquity as the fin^t 
instance of the sublime, and the more attentively we 
read it, the more folly we understand and fiU it up, 
the better shall we appreciate his taste and reason 
for so thinking of it. In our preceding inquiries 
we have seen God the Father and God the Word 
engaged, and taking part in the Creation. This 
introduces to us God the Holy Ghost as engaged in 
the same work. The whole will enable us to under- 
stand that mysterious Elohim to which we have 
before referred, who took part in the Creation, who 
held solemn council when man was created, and of 
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whom it is afterwards declared, '' Jehoyah, the Gods," 
(ihree persons in one God) " is one Jehoyah.** There 
is another important consideration arising out of 
this passage. We have the Holy Spirit of God, the 
prime mover and agent of order, indicating in the 
very first act of Creation the mastery of the spiritual 
over the temporal world, the mind, or the sanctified 
mind, the sonl, over the body. And surely that 
power has been maintained. What is the power of 
man over beasts ? What is the power of science over 
uneducated ignorance ? Thus, then, may we learn a 
lesson, and bless God for all the marvellous powers 
with which he has endowed us. There are other 
points as matters of practical application to which I 
would lead back your reflections. The movements 
of the earth, whether round the sun at the rate of 
twenty miles in a second of time, or on its own axis 
at the rate of sixteen miles in a minute, carrying us 
and everything on the earth's sur&ce with it, seems 
utterly incredible, contrary to our perceptions, con- 
trary to everything we are capable of understanding ; 
and yet science proves it. We positively know it as 
much as anything can be known. We see its effects 
and provide for them. ''Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.'* 
What is the lesson I would have you draw from it ? 
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We walk and live by fidth in everything we do in 
this life, jnst as mnch as in what we believe and hope 
respecting another. Again, we are apt to exalt 
science and reason and hnman knowledge, and to 
disparage that of the teaching of the Bible ; but the 
Bible teaches ns more, far more than man's wisdom 
can attain, and the greatest discoveries only harmo- 
nize and echo the declared Tmths of Revelation. 
It is not the object of the Bible to teach ns science 
or history, but ten times more important tmths ; and 
yet science and history, the more they are studied, 
and the more humbly and sincerely truth is sought, 
the more folly and entirely is it found to agree with 
what the Bible reveals. There is a depth in the 
Bible that human science cannot fathom. It is 
always ahead of it. Such is the wonderfiQ account 
of the Creation to which I have drawn, and shall 
hope to be permitted to continue to draw, your 
ftirther attention, till we say with the Apostle, '' Oh 
the depths of the riches of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God, how unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out." 



Gen. i. 3, 4, 5. 

" And God said, Let there be light : and there was li^ht And 
God saw the light, that it was good ; and God divided the 
light from the darkness. And God called the light day, 
and the darkness he called night And the evening and 
the morning were the first day." 

Ter last passage of this interesting chapter which 
we considered, told ns that ** the earth was without 
form and Toid." All was confiision and what we 
know as Ghaos, until the Spirit of God moved upon 
be face of the waters. We are utterly unable to 
onderstand what this state of the earth was. 
HThether the materials of a still older world, which 
bad been destroyed, were mixed together in this void 
ind formless state ; or whether the elements, as the 
naterials of a new creation, were now br9ught 
together at the fiat of God, by the laws of attraction 
md grayitation, the earth was without form and 
roid. The Spirit of God moving upon the &ce of 
ihe deep first introduced the laws of order, and 
xrith them those laws by which the world is now and 
las ever since been govemed. Philosophers speak 
)f these laws as laws of Nature and unchangeable, 
)ut this is but a shallow view of a most important 
luestion. If He Who made these laws suspended 
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them only for one moment, all things would rush 
to rain. We may not, in fact, reason on beginnings 
which are beyond onr comprehension. From the 
Book of Life we take the history of life; let us 
endearour to follow the thread it gives us. Re- 
searches show us that fire and water and electricity 
or galvanism were the great agencies which were at 
work when God collected together the materials of 
the world and issued his fiat of creation. The Bible 
agrees with this, when it speaks of the Spirit of 
God moving upon the face of the raging deep. The 
first effects of the Spirit of God acting upon the 
molten mass were order and light. Let us carry 
with us always the recollection that our deepest 
researches only reach the crust of the earth, com- 
pared as it has been to the peel of an orange, and 
that beyond this we are profoundly ignorant, God's 
creation of the first day, Ught, deals with the surface 
alone. The Spirit of God moving on the face of the 
deep had disposed in order the crust of the earth, 
the sur&ce on which we dwell. It was on this that 
light acted. We are so accustomed to Ught ; it 
comes to us daily with the rising sun, and with 
such perfect regularity, that we cannot realize the 
effect of light first bursting upon a world of 
darkness. It was before anything existed on the 
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earth's Bnr&ce ; the snr&oe was hardly yet formed ; 
it was forming ; and light was called in to aid the 
work of order and what we call creation. It was 
not the light of the snn, for this we are told was 
the work of the fonrth day. We are not told what 
Hght) bnt science and enquiry have shown ns how 
many kinds of light there are independent of the 
snn, as chemical and electric light, which, as the 
strongest of all light, is nsed in lighthouses to 
warn ships off rocks or dangerous coasts ; or that 
more ordinary light which we use nightly as the 
product of different gases in our lamps and 
candles. The sources of light are infinite, and in 
the violently agitated state of all things upon the 
earth's surface would have been almost naturally 
produced by the agencies then at work. Such was 
tiie light which now by Gob's command illumined 
the world. There is great sublimity in the words, 
"Let there be light, and there was light." It 
flashed over the surface of a world darkened by 
yapours, not yet collected, as the next verses will tell 
us, into a firmament, or purified into an atmosphere. 
It shone upon the surfitce, and made an artificial 
day and night according to the revolution of the 
earth upon its axis, and the period corresponded 
with our present day and the other with our night. 
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" And the eyening and the morning were the first 
day." Observe, it was not the morning and the 
eyening as we should begin to connt time, but the 
evening preceded the morning — a4)rofound darkness, 
an evening of eternity, preceded the glorious dawn of 
light. What but the Holy Spirit, dictating to Moses 
that which man could not know, would venture so to 
relate that which then took place ? What writer 
uninspired would venture to speak of light and of 
day and night before the sun ; and yet neither are 
dependent upon the sun. The earth's first revolu- 
tion on its axis was the birth of time, and the sun 
was^ although its rays did not yet illumine the earth. 
They could not, indeed, so exact is this account of 
inspiration, until an atmosphere existed to transmit 
them. But let us reserve this until we come to 
consider the work of the fourth day. There was a 
great work to precede this. The earth was to be 
prepared and famished for the abode and for the 
use, and for the comfort of men. Bocks and metals, 
soils and stores of mineral wealth were to be pro- 
vided, such as after long research have become 
fiuniliar to us in the coal we bum, in the metals we 
use, in the soils we cultivate, and in the tens of 
thousands of substances which are stored in the 
great laboratory of nature for our use. Light and 
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heat, as the great and all-efficient agents for these 
purposes, were necessary, &r greater than that of 
the snn, and we bring up and nnbnry from the 
depths of the earth the fruits of this forced and giant 
vegetation in the plants of our coal fields, the impress 
of the leaves of giant palms and ferns bearing testi- 
mony to a state, which neither history nor even 
science reaches, but which the Word of Inspiration 
includes in those evenings and mornings of primeval 
time ere sun or moon had yet shone upon the earth, 
yet God had said, "Let there be light, and there 
was light." All our inquiries work together to 
prove this. Science yields an almost unwilling 
testimony to that which the Word of God says, and 
every fresh discovery, every new light that science 
yields, teaches us to humble ourselves before God, 
and to receive from Him and His Book that instruc- 
tion which He alone can give. Now for the applica- 
tion which I would have you make of this. St. 
Paul, writing to the Corinthians, alludes to what we 
have read, and says, " God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ." Have we 
apprehended it ? There is the light of the sun and 
a light far greater than the sun, too vivid for the 
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eye to look on. There is the light of the eye, and 
the light of the sonl, more searching and deeper 
than any eye can bear. It was not the snn, but the 
pillar of clond and of fire that led Israel in the 
wilderness. It is not the light of day, but the light 
of the €k)spel that leads and guides us through the 
wilderness of life. As it was not then a natural but 
a supernatural light, so is that now which illumines 
the depths of our souls. Let us think how we hare 
made use of it. God's blessings are uniyersally 
diffiised throughout the world of nature and the 
world of grace. Let us read them everywhere, and 
above all, endeavour to' catch those rays of light 
which beam forth from the Bible and illumine the 
dark and difSicult places of nature, of history, and of 
our own selfish and presumptuous hearts, that we 
may know and acknowledge that " God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all," and that the Bible is 
light, and the only certain source of light to a 
benighted world. 



Gen. i. 6, 7, 8. 

" And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. And 
God made the firmament, and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the waters which were 
above the firmament : and it was so. And God called the 
firmament Heaven. And the evening and the morning 
were the second day." 

These three yerses relate what was done on the 
second day. Light had dispelled the darkness, or 
rather reduced the intense thickness of the darkness, 
for neither the snn nor the moon had yet shed their 
light upon the earth ; nor were the land and the 
water separated, so tU^t all was yet confdsion and 
disorder, such confdsion as we may partly imagine 
when thinking of the earth as yet without any solid 
resting place for the sole of the foot, and the clouds 
and vapours wrapping themselves round it, and 
clinging to it as one part only of the general system 
of confiision. The first relief from this state, the 
first clearing of the body of air surrounding the 
world, IB mentioned in these verses. On the second 
day God made that which is translated the firmar 
ment, or the expanse, i.e., the space that exists 
between the waters upon the earth, and the waters 
in the clouds, or what we speak of as the atmo- 
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sphere. He lifted the heavy miflts and clouds which 
then hnng upon the earth, and made that clear, 
bright space in which we live. But the state of 
things was not then as it now is. The earth and 
the sea, the land, and the water were not yet sepa- 
rated. Although the spirit of GrOD had moved upon 
the face of the waters, and although the laws of 
order, or what we now call natural philosophy, had 
by that moving of the spirit begun to operate. The 
particles of matter were attracting one another, and 
everything under the force of these laws was now 
finding what we call its natural place. Although 
light had shone upon the world, and it had revolved 
at the fiat of God for the first time upon its axis, 
thereby making the first day, still the state ©f chaos 
prevailed, and this work of the second day related in 
these verses only lifted as it were the veil of clouds 
and made a separation between the confused mixture 
of land and water below, and the clouds above. 
These were drawn off as pure water by vaporisation, 
and distilled by the light and heat from the more im- 
pure mass of water which still covered the fature dry 
land. These might be hard words to use were they 
not familiar to us in our search after the first pria- 
ciples of things which we see around us, were they 
not also, in fact, explanatory of a process which we 
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see erery day going on, and which become, therefore, 
fiuniliar and usefdl explanations of God's laws and 
ways in nature. These beautiftil processes were thus 
put into active operation, and a portion of that 
moisture was withdrawn from the earth, which was 
to be the source of the former and the latter fain, as 
well as of all the springs and rivers of the earth. 
These, by a system of drainage, bring with them 
fertility and health wherever the accumulated 
weight of water, drawn up from the earth, again 
&S1b to bless its increase. Thus have we an 
outline given us of these necessary processes, and 
he who by inquiry and research imagines that he 
has discovered these things, turns with astonish- 
ment to his Bible, and finds that they are there 
plainly intimated and taught, and in such a manner 
that philosophy has yet much to learn before it 
attains to the wisdom of the revelation of God. The 
passage tells us that God called the firmament 
Heaven. We still so speak of it, as we speak of the 
sun, setting and rising. If we point to Heaven we 
point upwards, and rightly, for thus it is and thither- 
ward, the very thought of Heaven leads us. But 
there are many diflferent senses in which the word 
heaven is used. Here it is the atmosphere, elsewhere 
it is the boundless expanse, the blue vault of heaven 
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into which we look as into eternity. There is ako a 
more special sense in which it is used by ns as the 
dwelling of God, as the home of the Christian, and 
to which the whole Bible points in directing his path 
as a pilgrim and sojourner only in this world as a 
world of trial to a home eternal in the heavens. Let 
me, however, recall yonr attention to the things 
revealed in this passage, that we may read the works 
of Nature with as much profit as the words of Reve- 
lation, knowing that one and both are equally the 
works of God. We shall see as we read farther in 
this history of the origin of all things, that as these 
laws of Nature were appointed of God, and brought 
all things into order, so can the same will which 
ordained repeal them, and we shall see that on one 
signal occasion, and that for the punishment of sin, 
He has suspended them, and that the consequence of 
this was that the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows of Heaven opened, and 
a deluge of the waters now withdrawn from the 
earth, were precipitated upon the dry land to the 
destruction of all Life. By the simple means de- 
scribed in these verses was the earth prepared for the 
habitation of man. It was settling out 'of chaos into 
order under the influence of the Holy Spirit, of its 
great agent in the natural world, light, and of 
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those laws of heat and yaponr and condensation 
which produce fertility, food, and abundance, with 
all the beauties of vegetation in the natural world, 
and those all but gigantic powers of steam and 
hydraulics which distinguish so pre-eminently the 
age in which we live, which man has almost wor- 
shipped in his admiration, but were revealed to him 
who could read them, and centuries on centuries 
before any one could read them, in the pages of God's 
Word. Still to prove to us in the midst of our 
security, in what we are pleased to call the immutable 
laws of Nature, how entirely we are in the hands of 
God, a simple reversal of this decree, a momentary 
suspension of His laws, " brought in the flood upon 
the world of the ungodly" (2 Peter ii. 6). So is it, 
that all God's provisions for our comfort and enjoy- 
ment may be converted at His fiat into instruments 
of our punishment. The sense which gives us ex- 
quisite pleasure may, under altered circumstances, 
cause us an agony of pain. Through our very bles- 
sings in the abuse of them we are punished. " We 
are fearftdly and wonderfolly made." All Nature is 
as fearfully and wonderfolly ordained, and the very 
laws which in God's hands are the cause of beauty 
and fertility and enjoyment, abused and misapplied, 
would crush us with a power wholly irresistible. The 
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great truth which this passage teaches us isy that we 
are the special objects of the care and mercies of 
God. Let us so think of our position, and endeavour 
to raise the mind to the contemplation and under- 
standing of the truths which it reveals. The firma- 
ment will then lead us upward to Heaven, the heaven 
to the heaven of Heavens, and we shall realise the 
beautiftil ideas of the poet who thus versified the 
148th Psalm. 

" Ye fields of light, celestial plains, 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns. 

Ye scenes, divinely fair ; 
Your Maker's wondrous power proclaim, 
Tell how He formed your shining frame, 

And breathed the fluid air. 

** Ye angels, catch the thrilling sound. 
While all the adoring thrones around 

His boundless mercy sing ; 
Let every listening saint above 
Wake all the tunefhl soul of love^ 
And touch the sweetest string." 

Ogilvte. 

The beauty of these exquisite thoughts, derived from 
inspiration, should be repaid to it, and our minds 
duly raised under God's blessing to appreciate them. 
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Gen. i. 9 — 13. 

" And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear ; and 
it was so. And God called the dry land eartn ; and the 
gathering together of the waters called he seas ; and God 
saw that it was good. And God said. Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit afrer his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth ; 
and it was so. And the earth brought ioTth grass, and herb 
3rielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was in itself, after his kind ; and God saw that 
it was good. And the evening and the morning were the 
third day." 

These are three miracles related in these verses — 
the upraising of the dry land, the gathering together 
of the waters, the creation of the vegetable world. 
These things I would invite you to consider. I have 
often pointed out to you how wonderfdUy God's 
Word, in simplicity' and exactness, agrees with all 
that we see around us. The observer of nature, and 
the man of thought and reflection, dwells with infi- 
nite satisfaction upon that which it has pleased God 
to reveal to him of his ways and means in producing 
that which he sees around him. This passage describes 
the succession of events by which the beauteous 
arrangements of nature were made. I must call 
upon you to retrace with me our steps in the order 
of creation, that we may not drop any link in that 
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wonderfdl chain which this first chapter of revelation 
nnfolds. The natural world most have been first 
prepared before the vegetable, that it might be firm 
enough to receive the roots, and so composed and 
prepared, shall I say chemically, for the preparation 
of all soils is chemical, as to sustain the growth of 
the plant. Again, the vegetable world must have 
been prepared and in full growth before the animal 
world could have been called into existence, or where 
would be the food necessary for its support. So is it 
here described. If I repeat what I have before said 
bear with me. It is too important to run the risk of 
being overlooked. The elements of which aU bodies 
and the world itself were composed were created of 
God. Modem science has only ^cently ascertained 
what these are, and even yet pauses and hesitates. 
The ancients thought there were four. The modems 
have increased these from four to seventy, and at the 
same time make this important admission — ^that it is 
the limit only of their own powers and faculties that 
prevents their being infinitesimally extended. What 
a field, then, does this offer us for research and 
inquiry, and yet all that science can discover or tell 
is comprehended in what Moses, or God through the 
lips of Moses, communicated to the world of its own 
history, nearly 4500 years ago, more than 1000 years 
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before the earlieet history that ezistfi. Bat let ob 
return. The Holy Spirit of Qod acting upon these 
elements reduced them out of chaos into order. The 
agency of light then brought to bear upon it its well- 
known and wonder-working effect. The atmosphere, 
the supporter of life, whether yegetable or animal, 
was thrown as a cloak around the globe ; and now, 
on this the third day, the dry land was to arise, the 
sea was to retreat into its bed, and the face of nature 
was to be clothed with the grasses, the vegetables, 
and the trees, which owe their colour to the light, 
their growth to the atmosphere, and their increase 
and fertility to the waters which are above the firma- 
ment. The more we trace this upwards the more 
shall we be astonished at the marvellous nicety with 
which the truths of science are unrolled, at the ful- 
ness of the knowledge which Moses has revealed to 
us, and at the dulness of comprehension of man in 
taking so many thousands of years to understand — 
nay, not merely to understand, but rather to misun- 
derstand, and often to question and trouble that 
water, which runs with so pure and limpid a stream 
throughout the pages of the Bible. Let us leave to 
the man of science to tell us how all the beauteous 
colours of vegetation are due to light, how the ingre- 
dients of the atmosphere feed and support animal 
and vegetable life ; how the clouds, the waters that 
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are above the firmament, clothe the monntams with 
snow, and feed the streamlet and riynlet, till they 
flow in one mighty river into the ocean, only to 
return again in vapour and rain and dew to moisten 
our herbage and fertilize our fields. This is His 
province ; ours it is to follow the words of revelation, 
and to humble ourselves before Him with hearts of 
thankfulness, to whom we owe all the wonders and 
beauties and mercies of nature. I have pointed out 
to you that in these verses there are three distinct 
miracles — ^first, " Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together into one place ;" secondly, " Let 
the dry land appear." They were doubtless done at 
the same time, and by the same expression of God's 
will, and yet not so but that there is a strict pro- 
priety in the order which is here assigned them. The 
dry land appeared, as the moisture was collected 
and the water drawn off, but the drawing oflF of the 
water must have necessarily been the first operation ; 
and recollecting the confused state of the earth as we 
left it in our last inquiry, even after the formation 
of the firmament, the water, and the land. Still, 
blended together, a long period may have elapsed in 
that evening which preceded the third day. The sun, 
as regarded the earth, had not yet assumed its office 
in the heavens, and time could not be counted by its 
rising and setting. There were mighty agents at 
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work. The dry land was upraised by volcanic action, 
or what we now know as such. The cmst of oar 
earth, which has been aptly compared to a sheet of 
the thinnest paper spread over a large globe, was 
broken and disturbed as it was upheaved, and 
as it still appears to be to the scrutiny of the 
examiner, by the molten mass of mineral and 
metallic substances which still exist, and are still in 
Bubdned operation at so small a distance under our 
feet. The rest of these metallic substances scientific 
discovery has found compose the earths and the soils 
of our globe. As the mountains, the plains, and the 
valleys were thrown up, so were the beds of the ocean 
sunk as the receptacle of the mighty waters ; and 
this again, it should be observed, did time permit, 
in such due and marvellous proportion, that enough 
moisture, and not too much, might be supplied for 
the use of the vegetable and animal world in the food 
of vegetation and the fertility of nature. A third 
miracle remains in the clothing of the world with 
the thousands and tens of thousands of vegetable 
products, herbs, grasses, trees, which astonish us 
by their variety and beauty, and are subservient to 
health, enjoyment, and life itself. But a still greater 
miracle remains behind Paley, in his natural philo- 
sophy, has almost wildly imagined a clock so wonder- 
fully constructed as to be able to produce other 
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clocks. But what is wild as oonoeived of any work 
of man, however ingenious, however wonderful, is, as 
a work of nature a mere matter of every-day occur- 
rence, brought under our observation for our 
thoughtful conviction; for every grass, every herb, 
every tree has its seed in itself, and so continues and 
reproduces itself for ever. These things are the 
points to which I would refer you in illustration of 
the teaching of this instructive passage. Would you 
follow it farther you wiU do well to do so in God's 
revealed word. Let me refer you to the 104th 
Psahn, and particularly to the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
verses, and in the Book of Job, to the jSrst six verses 
of chapter 38 ; or, again, to the Book of Isaiah, 
xL 12. Would you follow it in science, richly will it 
repay you, and teach you in all humility to prostrate 
yourself before the Qod whom you worship, whom 
His word alone reveals to you. On this subject read 
Bomans i. ; and think of Him whom angels and arch- 
angels and all the host of heaven unite with the 
powers and beauties of nature to praise, whom the 
Christian receives as the one only true God, the 
Creator and maker of aU things, the author and 
finisher of his £a.ith, and of all that the soul knows 
er can know, either of the origin of all things, or of 
that great salvation which he has worked out for us 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 



Gen. i. 14—19. 

" And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide the day from the night ; and let them be 
for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years : and let 
them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon the earth : and it was so. And God made two 
great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and the 
fesser light to rule me night : he made the stars also. And 
God set them in the finmunent of the heaven to give light 
upon the earth, and to rule over the dav and over me ni^t, 
and to divide the light from the darkness : and God saw 
that it ¥^as good. A!nd the evening and the morning were 
the fourth <&y." 

In a beaatifdlly poetic image the patriarch Job speaks 
of the morning stars singing together, and the sons 
of God shouting for joy at the glorious creation which 
they saw at God's fiat arise before them. By some 
this has been supposed to be simply poetic imagery, 
and to have no answer in nature. It may be so; 
but in another view it may be considered as a £act| 
and however poetic and beautiful, it is not more 
so, than many of those images of Isaiah and 
the prophets, which deal with &cts and portend 
events which have been since fulfilled. I am dis- 
posed to take this view, because I consider these 
words refer to facts, and intimate to us that the 
stars already existed, as well as those holy angels or 
heavenly spirits who are represented as joining in 
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this jabilee. There are many points in these verses 
that require onr observation, and which will throw 
a new light on what we are in the habit of thinking, 
I will not say believing, because we have hardly 
made it an object of belief. You must remember 
that we are dealing with the beginning of time, not 
with eternity ; not with the origin of these things, 
but with the time when they became visible to the 
earth, and useful to man, as '' lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to divide the day from the 
night, and to be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and years." It was not the creation which 
had been already related when it is said, '^ Qqd 
created the heavens and the earth." This included 
the whole system of which sun, moon, stars, and 
earth form parts. But it was that arrangement or 
re-arrangement, at the fiat of God, of all these 
parts of one stupendous whole. Now, in the 
account which is here given us of the manner in 
which these great luminaries were first made to 
illumine the earth, everything is consistent with 
what we see and know. Human science can never 
unravel the mystery in which creation, i.e,, the first 
great act, is involved. Go back into eternity, be- 
yond the stretch of time as we will, still there is 
that mysterious beginning which is and must have 
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been of QoD. The Word of God offers us the only 
key to it. God said, Let there be lights, or rather, 
light givers, for such is the meaning of the word. 
It is not the same as that used in verse 8, when God 
said, Let there be light. It is here, in the verse 
we are considering, "Let there be light givers, or 
luminaries, in the firmament of the heavens ;" and 
again in the 16th verse, God made, i.e., appelated 
two great lights, or sources of light. The word 
"made" is different from the word "created" in 
the 1st verse, so that we are not to infer that at 
this special time they were created, but that now 
by God's appointment they for the first time shed 
their light upon the earth. It was the first time 
their light so shone as to reach the earth. That 
which has ever since, as day and night, been, as it 
were, a matter of course with us, was now for the 
first time arranged and appointed. It tells us 
farther that it was not merely to divide the day 
from the night. This is, in fact, done by the revolu- 
tion of the earth upon its axis, and is rather 
connected with the earth's movements than with 
either the sun or the moon. It is on the earth 
only, and not even on all parts of the earth, for 
there are places where there are months of night, 
succeeded by entire weeks of days, while there are 
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few places upon the face of the earth where the 
day and the night are the same as with us. In 
the broad expanse of heaven there is no night. 
All is light. Few of us realize this to ourselves, 
so habituated are we to that which occurs here, 
But in contemplating the creation we must raise 
our minds above what we see and are accustomed 
to here, and dealing with that which is heavenly, 
endeavour to carry our minds into heavenly things. 
We are told farther that these heavenly bodies were 
appointed " for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and years." We shall not suppose that this was 
their sole object, that they were made for this ; 
but that as far as this event is concerned this was 
one of the many purposes which they have been 
appointed to fulfil. Well they have fdlfilled it from 
that day to this. The astronomer and the man of 
science have been repaid by discovering that it is so, 
and we now read by the light of science that which 
is here told us in the Word of God, and told us 
thousands of years before it was known, had man 
only been capable of reading it. We may &irly 
consider that from this event Time dates. The 
evenings of the preceding days before the sun shed 
his light upon the earth were probably periods, of 
which we can form no idea or fix any extent. As a 
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measme of time, ihe revolation of the earth on its 
axis now formed our day and night, which were 
lighted by the greater and the lesser light. Onr idea 
of a day is fixed and it is derived from that which we 
day by day experience. Bnt it is not by onr ideas 
the order of nature is ruled. It is only in this 
portion of God's universe that they so succeed. We 
know not what it is elsewhere, and there are bound- 
less regions, as I have already pointed out, where 
there is nothing to throw the sun into shade, where 
is no shade, no night, but one eternal day, where 
God dwells, for " God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all." In strict accordance with this we 
are taught that there are other days, for with God 
" a day is as a thousand years and a thousand years 
as a day." We must not, therefore, be misled by the 
use of the word day in this chapter, or read it in the 
fiMniliar sense in which we commonly use it. It is 
not our day, but a day in God's sight. Again, light, 
we must not always read this in the sense which we 
ordinarily apply to it. It may now be the light of 
the sun or the borrowed light of the moon, or it may 
be some of those many sources of brilliant light 
which inquiry and science have revealed to us. We 
must receive in all humility the knowledge and 
information that God has revealed to us, and while 
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enjoying his blessings with thankfcOness, learn the 
great lesson they onght to teach ns, so to number 
the days which he has allotted to us as to apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. Many and deep thoughts 
should arise in our hearts as we read of these things, 
and of the wonders which God has worked for us, 
when we look into that heaven of heavens where the 
sun eternally shines, and where God reigns in light. 
We cannot embrace, we cannot comprehend, the 
simple teaching of this wondrous passage, which tells 
us more than science knows or ever can know, until 
all things are revealed and made known. We sink 
like the earth into its own shadow, and feel it to be 
night. But there is a day star ready to rise upon 
our hearts if we will seek it, and lead us upward to 
heaven ; which teaches us the littleness of Time as 
weighed against Eternity, and at the same time points 
out to us that the soul with which God has endowed 
,us is spiritual and eternal, and transcends all those 
narrow bounds which our selfish hopes and wishes, 
our thoughts of this world, or our mode or habit of 
thought have taught us to limit to what we see 
around us. 



Gen. i. 20—25. 

"And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven. And God 
created great whales, and every living creature that moveth, 
which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind, 
and every winged fowl after his kind : and God saw that it 
was |;ood. And God blessed them, saying. Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl 
multiply in the earth. And the evening and the morning 
were tne fifth day. And God said. Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping 
thing, and beast of the earth after his kind ; and it was so. 
And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind ; and God saw that it was good. 

We have seen that on the third day vegetable life 
was called into abundant existence. At that time 
there was that remarkable division of time to which 
I have before alluded, i,e., of evening and morning, 
and yet they were not caused by the light of the 
natural day, for the light of the sun had not yet 
shone upon the earth. The first shining of the sun 
upon the earth was the work of the fourth day. 
The warmth, then, under which the early vegetation 
(v. 9 — 13) grew was not that of the sun, but pro- 
bably of that inner heat of the earth itself, which 
would appear to have been the result of the subsi- 
dence of the struggling powers of nature, whether 
mechanical or chemical ; this state would appear to 
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be expressed in the almost &miliar word Chaos, of 
which the condition is conveyed to us in the descrip- 
tion that the " earth was without form and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep." At the 
same time, the controlling element of these mighty 
forces and their subjugation are beautifully expressed 
in that first intimation of the power of mind or 
spirit over matter. " The spirit of Qoi moved upon 
the face of the waters." This was order, as it were, 
to use a chemical phrase, precipitated; and the 
wilder powers of nature, as they are called, brought 
under subjection. Light was created, not that of 
the sun, but of one or more of those abundant 
sources connected with heat which the science of 
man has since unravelled. Under this light, and 
heat, which everything indicates to have been a 
moist and vaporous heat, vegetable life sprung into 
existence and throve, and we have proof of it in that 
wonderfol luxuriance and vegetation which we see in 
our coal fields. Not being the heat of the sun, nor 
subject to the seasons or climates of the maturer 
world, we should expect that it would be equally 
diflEosed over t^he whole world, and so we find it. 
These vast buried forests of that which has been 
perhaps rashly spoken of as a former world ; for we 
have neither any clue to guide us in the sup- 
position, nor any reason to suppose that the condi- 
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tions of a former world would have been exactly the 
same as our own ; these vast forests are found in all 
parts of our world ; under the northern ice as much 
as in the temperate and warmer climates. They never 
could have been the growth of the climates as they 
now are, nor as they ever have been since the first 
revolution of the earth upon its axis, or its movement 
round the sun determined its seasons, its days, and 
its years. Since this time any such luxuriant ve- 
getation as we find in the coalfields must have been 
confined to the climate of the tropics. Immediately 
following this wonderfal growth of vegetable life 
came the arrangement of the solar and lunar system, 
which we considered under v. 14 — 19, and which was 
recorded as the work of the fourth day. 

The arrangement was natural which, as the work 
of the fifth and first part of the sixth day, called 
animal life into existence. This followed the creation 
of herbs, vegetables, and trees. Perhaps those only 
which we now see on the earth, and where we see 
them, were the contemporaneous growth of the fourth 
and fifth days, to be the food of animal life. Those 
of the preceding period may have been engulphed, as 
we now find them, and deposited and stored up for 
the future use of man. Everything indicates, as 
strongly as words can express it, periods of violent 
agitation from the contentions of the mighty forces 
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of Nature, whose powers have been only gradually 
revealed to us as man required their aid. 

The sections of animal life to which the creation 
of the fifth and succeeding day refers include the 
animals of the waters and the air, "Every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly." The largest only are specified, i^,y 
great whales; but we must understand this as 
including all that we usually consider the monsters 
of the deep, for the same word is in other places of 
the Bible translated serpent, dragon, and sea monster. 
This creation, therefore, includes not the fish only, 
but all those larger animals which still abound in the 
seas and rivers of the eastern and northern world, as 
the crocodile and the hippopotamus, or the walrus 
and the shark. We must add to these existing 
species those which our enquiry and geology have 
revealed to us, the monstrous saurians and mega- 
theria, which appear never to have existed wUh man, 
and whose creation and destruction is not therefore 
alluded to in this account of the creation, any more 
than those forces of nature are alluded to which have 
ceased to operate. The Bible reveals only that 
which it behoves man to know. The mind yearns 
for more information, but it is not the love of truth, 
but speculation and curiosity, that incite it. How 
little do we yet know what the world does contain, 
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what the deep sea and all its nnexplored depths may 
hide from ns. But observe, the ready expansion of 
the expressions here used, which do not refer to onr 
knowledge, but include, as they do elsewhere, all that 
may yet be reserved for discovery in the secret 
chambers and vast abysses of a deep which the sun, 
perhaps, never penetrates, and which yet teem with 
v^etable and animal life. There has been a voice 
that has recently reached ns from the deep soundings 
of the ocean, which appears to intimate £ar more 
than we yet know, and to show us the universality 
of the laws of God in nature. That the sea and the 
waters generally are prolific of vegetable life our 
rivers and our sea-weeds show us, while he who 
crosses the mighty ocean, and has a mind open to 
enquiry, knows how beautifdlly clothed with verdure 
and vegetable life are its clear blue depths. As the 
vegetation of the earth supports the terrestrial, so 
doubtless does this vegetation equally support marine 
life; and the fowl of the air, and the Mi and 
monster of the sea, each revel in that abundance of 
food and provision of nature, which Qod has made 
for them. He " who maketh a way in the sea and a 
path in the mighty waters" surrounds the wanderer 
with his wonders, and opens them to reward the 
research of the enquiring mind. "These see the 
works of the Lord and the wonders of the deep." 
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Well may we join in the words of wonder of the 
Psalmist as we think on these things — '^ Of the fowls 
of the air and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever 
passeth through the paths of the seas. Lord our 
Governor, how excellent is Thy name in all the 
earth." 

I have said nothing of the wonders or beanties of 
this creation; of the adaptation of the fish or the 
bird to the element in which it lives and moves ; 
of the variety and resplendency of colour in the bird, 
or of the lightness of bone and wing which enables it 
to fly. These are questions for the naturalist. It 
is for us to apply the lessons which the Bible teaches 
us. The power and size of the monster of the deep, 
or the colour and song of the bird may occupy our 
thoughts or charm our ears, but the greatness and 
wisdom and goodness of the All-wise and All- 
mercifiil who has ordained them for the occupation 
of the world . or the use and enjoyment of man, 
should not fail to occupy our thoughts. The con- 
sideration of this account of the Creation thus 
becomes a practical matter, and ^ we find a cause 
of thankfulness in everything around us. In the 
summer, the verdure of the vegetable world, the 
foliage of the trees or the beauty and fragrance of 
the flowers, the songs of the birds and the brilliancy 
of their plumage, delight and charm the eye and the 
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ear ; while in the winter the blazing fire and its 
warmth and oomfort-difitiBing effect oyer onr other- 
wise dreary homes, teach ns to magnify the goodness 
and wisdom and* mercy of that all-seeing Qod who 
has thus provided in the past for the present and 
fiatnre, and taught ns to look upon them as one. 
Let OS call to mind the occasion on which God pre- 
sented himself to Elijah, and that when " a great 
and strong wind rent the mountains and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord, that he was not in 
the wind or in the earthquake which succeeded it, or 
in the fire, but in the still small Toice." So is he 
heard and seen in the natural world, and the words 
of the Psalmist, beautifully rendered by Ogilyie, 
represent the impression which the beauties and 
wonders of the Creation, and especially those we 
hare now considered, should make upon us. 

** Whate*er a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plains, 

United praise bestow ; 
Ye dragons, sound his awfiil name 
To heaven aloud, and roar acclaim 

Ye swelling deeps below. 

Let every element rejoice. 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice 

To him who bids you rolL 

His name in softer notes declare. 

Each whispering breeze of jrielding air, 

Atid breathe it to the soul." 

Psalm 148, OgUvie. 




Gen. I 26 to end. 

" And God said, let us make man in our image, after oar 
likeness : and let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thin^ that 
creepeth upon the earth. So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him ; male and 
female created he them. And God blessed them, and God 
said unto them. Be fruitftd, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it : and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth. And God said. Behold, 
I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon 
the face of all the earth, and every tree, in Uie which is the 
fruit of a tree jrielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat 
And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of tiie 
air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein there is life, I have given every green herb for 
meat : and it was so. And God saw everything that he 
had made, and behold, it was very good. Ajid the evening 
and the morning were the sixth day.'* 

Thebb is a peculiar and a yery striking solemnily in 
the manner in which the creation of man is intro- 
duced. The words express the act of a Diyine 
council. Let us consider them. Ton will observe 
that in all the preceding passages, the expression 
used has been, '' God said/' as in the drd, 6th, 9th) 
11th, 14th, 20th, and 24th verses ; and there foUoira 
those words the fiat or direction to the Light, the 
Waters, and the Earth, each in its turn, to obey and 
to fulfil the design and purpose of the Creator. Bat 
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in this passage, the creation of man, the cuhninating 
point, as it were, of the Creation, there is an expres- 
sion so pecniiar as at once tg awaken onr interest, 
as dignifying with the greatest importance the act it 
introduces. A solemn and Divine council is repre- 
sented as considering the creation of man, and re- 
sulting in the declaration. ''Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness." First, it is clearly 
intimated that more than one person was present. 
We compare this with the words actually used in the 
original, and we find that the word Elohim, which 
from the nature and grammar of our language we 
are obliged to translate God, is a plural noun, and 
represents a plurality of persons in the Godhead. 
To guard against the possible errors arising out of 
this, Moses, in a celebrated passage (Deut. yi. 4) 
expresses the great truth that there is but one God, 
in words which, literally translated, stand thus : — 
" Jehovah our Gods is one Jehovah." We worship 
" one God in Trinity and Trinity in unity." We may 
then readily understand in what sense the words 
were used, '' Let us make man," and compare with 
it the words of the Scripture, " In the beginning was 
the Word (speaking of the Saviour, the incarnate 
God), and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with 
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God. All things were made by Him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made." Thus 
nnderstanding the phrase which is here made use of 
as indicating the presence of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, let ns pass on and dwell for a 
moment on the other words of the sentence, "in 
Qor image, and after onr likeness." From the 
pre&ce and the solemnity of the act, it is evident 
that a different class of being was about now to be 
called into existence from that of any of the pre- 
ceding creations which have been considered. The 
moving creature that had life, the wild beast of the 
field, the cattle upon a thousand hills, can all enjoy 
the gifts of God ; and man can and does enjoy the 
same gifts, but if his enjoyment be confined to 
these, he is of the lowest type of man, the savage, or 
that which is infinitely lower even than the savage, 
the self-degraded and self-brutalized. Man " in the 
image and likeness of God" possesses an enjoyment 
of a fiur different and higher character. An in- 
telligent and reasonable soul is given him to cul- 
tivate. A spark of that life is lit up within him 
which can never be quenched, but by his own 
malicious rebellion against his nature and its privi- 
leges. How full upon this subject are the words of 
St. John, continuing the passage we have already 
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referred to. " In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men." We see this light suppressed, and 
man foi^tfol of his origin and privileges. We see 
distinctions made, and man's powers cnltivated 
merely for the worldly pnrsuits, the crafts, or 
callings of this life only, as if it were not written, 
and generally for all, ''that the sool be withont 
knowledge is not good ;" or as if it were not stated, 
" all sonls are mine ;" and again, '' with God there 
is no respect of persons." The sonl, and the spirit 
resident in it, are Gk)D's image and likeness. A 
spirit itself, it has a power of enjoying spiritual 
things, and it is in the exercise of its faculties, the 
powers of the soul, that exists thait dominion which 
is here given him. He alone can offer a reasonable 
service, or "worship QoD in spirit and in truth." 
Such was man created and made, not savage or 
ignorant, as some have idly imagined, but en- 
lightened and ennobled in the likeness and image of 
his Creator. Such idle and foolish theories are as 
unworthy of the thoughtful believer in the God of 
mercy and love, as they are contrary to this simple 
yet truthfdl account of the origin of man. Because 
man has been seen to emerge from barbarism under 
the influence of the blessed Spirit of Truth, and 
because thought and freedom have led to these 
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blessed results, it has been assumed that this was 
man's primitive state. It is to this that philosophy 
and the imaginative reasoning of man would lead ns, 
but truth and religion deny it. This passage denies 
it, and places plainly before us the nobler origin of 
man as he came, and must have come, from the 
hands of his Maker, Who, again let me recall it to 
you, is in all his works, in all his dealings with us, 
a God of mercy, a God of love, a God of perfection. 
Created " in the image and likeness of God," he fell 
from it, as generation after generation has fallen 
from it, and been degraded, whether intellectually or 
politically, under our own historical observation; 
for history records the reflections of the mirrors of 
ancient days. Man rises and &lls in the scale of 
intelligence and civilization as God is with him, and 
in his thoughts, and in exact proportion to the 
reflection in his soul of the image and likeness of 
God. Let me close these remarks with a few words 
on God's review of His creation recorded in the last 
verse. "God saw everything that he had made, 
and behold it was very good." Man was not then, 
therefore, what he has since become. It is now said, 
and we feel it a truth, " there is none that doeth good, 
no, not one ;" and " that our hearts are desperately 
wicked." Even Jacob could say, after such a life as 
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hisj living always in the &Yonr of God, that '^ few 
and eyil were the days of his pilgrimage." What 
God said, was said of that beautiftd order and 
system of benevolence we see around us — ^the land- 
scape, and all its colouring, the grandeur of the 
rivers and the mountains, the exquisite beauty of 
the minutest forms whether of animal or vegetable 
life, all charm the eye and enlarge the heart of the 
thoughtful or the grateful, and lead it upward 
through Nature to Nature's God. If man has 
fellen, and cannot now be included in the perfect 
and beauteous order on which the eye of God rested 
when His declaration was made, we know how and 
why he fell, and conscience tells us what the Bible 
tells us that his corrupt and contaminated nature 
has descended to us. But let us revert for a 
moment to that solemn council to which reference 
has been made. The pages of the Bible will tell us 
that one of that ever blessed council, here active in 
man's creation, took upon him our nature, and came 
and suffered in the likeness of man, that he might 
renew in us the image and likeness of God, and 
restore us to the favour which disobedience had 
forfeited. This closes the account of the Creation. 
Philosophy and Science have each tried to evolve in 
their own way the same truths, but there is a depth 
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of shade, a yista of eternity in this simple narratiye, to 
which Science cannot now approach, bnt to which, as 
it opens more widely the hidden wisdom of Bevelation 
and Nature, it will hereafter yield a willing testi- 
mony. The labours, and throes, and delasions of 
scientific men have been mighty ; the greatest in- 
tellects have been lost in it, and come back exhausted 
and confosed to the simple truths which it has 
pleased God to reveal to ns in the first chapter of 
His Revelation. May QoD give ns grace to receive 
them. 



Gen. ii. i, 2, 3. 

"Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh day God ended his work 
which he had made ; and he rested on the seventh day from 
all his work which he had made. And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it: because that in it he had 
rested from all his work which God created and made." 

The Sabbath is, as it were, the seal of the Creation. 
As " he who hath received the testimony of the Son 
of Odd hath set to his seal that God is trne/' so has 
he who has received the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
as to the creation of all things, and entered into the 
spirit of the Sabbath, the rest of the Lord, set to his 
seal that " the heavens, the earth, and all the host of 
them," everything in the heavens, and in the earth, 
and in the universe is the creature of God. " For 
by Him were all things created, that are in heaven 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones or dominions, or principalities 
or powers; all things were created by Him, and 
for him : and he is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist." All these things are included in the 
first verse of this passage, and in the Sabbath we 
make open profession of them. We set our seal to 
them. On the seventh day we are told God ended 
his work. You will remark that it is not said of 
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the Beventh day, as it has been of the other days 
of creation, that the evening and the morning were 
the seventh day. There is no record of this kind. 
The work was done on the sixth. It ceased on 
the seventh. From the end of the sixth there 
was a holy cahn or rest, and God rested, and 
He blessed and sanctified the day to oar spiritual 
use. He set it aside as a weekly memorial for per- 
petual generations. Now we must remember that 
when we read of God's resting on this day, that it 
speaks to us, and that it was '^written for our 
learning," i.e., in our language, not exactly in our 
English tongue, but in such language and in such a 
manner as we can understand, in such words as, ac- 
cording to our ideas and comprehension, would convey 
a certain great truth to our minds. God rested, or 
is said to have rested, in that the whole work of 
creation was complete. You hear, as history goes 
on, of different events taking place in the world, but 
you hear of nothing more being created. All was 
finished. All which exists or has existed was created. 
Not an atom has perished. Not an additional atom, 
probably, has ever been created. As the world then 
was so is it now. That which was created may have 
assumed thousands of different forms and gone 
through an infinite variety of changes, as the 
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chemist tells us that it has done and daily does, 
but no particle has been lost. Creation was finished 
and complete, and Qod rested and sanctified the rest, 
as a memorial of it, to onr use. We must not mistake 
the meaning of this. God did not cease to govern, 
he did not cease to uphold. AU would have gone 
again to ruin had his supporting hand been for ouq 
moment withdrawn. He continued his care of that 
which he had created and made, but his work of 
creation was complete. He rested, He ceased 
creating, because everythiag that the world contains, 
all that it can contain to constitute its due and 
necessary weight in the order and adjustment of the 
greater bodies of the universe, was created and 
made. This opens a vast question for our contem- 
plation, but one on which I will not venture to 
enter. God rested, or the work of creation rested 
and ceased. I have before referred to that wonderfiil 
and poetical account which the patriarch Job gives 
when he tells us that the morning stars sang toge- 
ther and the sons of God shouted for joy. This 
surely was the first act of praise, the first Sabbath, 
the first Lord's day. Of the angels we are told in 
the Book of Revelation, " They rest not day and 
night, saying. Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, 
which was and is, and is to come." We see, then, by 
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this that the Best is qualified. It is not absolute 
rest for all. We may consider this as foreshadowing 
what the Rest of our Sabbath is. It is to be a day 
of rest for the body, where that body has toiled in 
daily labour. It is to be a day of rest to the man- 
seryant and maidservant/ to the animal which toils 
in our service, to everything which toils and labours 
in the service of the world. There is to be a rest in 
all creation, but the ox or the ass is to be led to the 
watering. It is to be drawn out of the pit. Charity 
is not to rest nor to cease. It never faileth. The 
Sabbath, we are told, was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath, and we should grievously 
pervert and misunderstand the Sabbath, if we 
adopted the Pharisaic interpretation of it which our 
Lord condemned. It is to be sanctified as a rest 
for the rejfreshment of the Spirit. We must look 
well into the meaning of the word '^ sanctified." 
God " sanctified it ; because that in it he had rested 
from all his work." We do not, we cannot rest as 
He did, but He set it apart as holy, i.e,, as a 
memorial, as a token, of the completion of His great 
work, the creation of the heavens, the earth, and 
all the host of them." We take a thoughtless and 
most unsound view of it if we make it either a 
day of idleness, a day of pleasure, or of the mere 
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rest of the body. It is emphatically the day of the 
Bonly which is to be sanctified, and with the origin of 
which it is placed in close juxta-position. Let ns 
remark this, and as we think of the living sonl 
which God breathed into onr nostrils, think also of 
the means by which, through this ordinance as a day 
of prayer and praise, that soul is to be sanctified. 
It was set apart for special religions use by 
man. The Jew traced back the Sabbath to the 
Law, and its delivery from Mount Sinai, and 
magnified its directions as given in the letter, 
and not the spirit; but we are to remember, as 
taught in this passage, that it existed from the very 
first. It is referred to several times before the 
giving of the Law, and we find it to have been 
prevalent even among nations unconnected with 
the Jewish Law. We may see, therefore, in it an 
institution that survived, as forms and institutions 
ofken do, the corruptions which, through idolatry 
and superstition, had crept in and overpowered the 
worship of Jehovah. By Christians it has been a 
third time applied in commemoration of another, and 
BtiU greater event, the triumphing over death and 
the grave in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. If it 
is a Sabbath, or rest, it is also the Lord's day, and 
very much we mistake its nature and object if we do 
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not combine these, and sanctify it. The very cha- 
racter of the institution will show that it may not 
be trifled with. It is not a thing ordered to be done 
and there is an end of it. It is not onr showing 
ourselves here as Qod's people. This is coming to 
church and complying with the injunction of the 
Apostles, to assemble ourselves together, but it is not 
observing, neither is it sanctifying the Sabbath; 
which requires all our attention and energy, our 
anxious supervision over ourselves, our children, and 
our dependents, to falfil this injunction to keep the 
day holy. The Jews abused it, and, as it were, 
fossilized the spirit of it into the mere or pretended 
observance of the letter. The Pharisees exerted aU 
their ingenuity to corrupt it, by laying dovm strict 
rules as to what might, and what might not be done. 
They railed at our Lord for healing, and even on 
those who were healed, for accepting their cure on 
the Sabbath Day. The same spirit has in many 
things survived, and may be often traced among us 
in our own day. We stiffen rules and observances. 
We refrain from one thing and tolerate another, only 
too often as the world and not as God dictates, but 
we do not sanctify the Sabbath. No outward rite 
will sanctify it. No abstinence from this or that 
practice of other days. No attendance in our place 
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in church will sanctify it. These are but means to 
an end, and all must be used and much more than 
all these ; such a spirit must be induced upon them 
as shall lead us to sanctify the Lord OoD in our 
hearts, to improve the day thus set apart to owr 
growth, and the growth of our families and depen- 
dants in spiritual graces ; or we fail in apprehending 
that Best which God instituted, or in attaining that 
rest which it typifies, when all the promises and 
blessings of this lower world shall again be fulfilled 
and finished. 



Gen. ii. 4, 5, 6. 

** These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens, And every plant of the field before 
it was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it 
grew : for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth, and there was not a man to till the ground. But 
there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole 
face of the ground. " 

With the history of the seventh day we might very 
naturally close our enquiries into the account of the 
creation, but there are various phenomena of natural 
history as well as particulars of the early history of 
mankind which will well repay our consideration. I 
propose, therefore, to follow up the remarks I have 
already offered you in the examination of the pas- 
sages relating to the creation, and showing the crea- 
tive powers of God by an examination of some of the 
other passages in which the incidents I have referred 
to are related. Such is the passage now before us. 
In the first and second verses we have a recapitula- 
tion of what the first chapter has told us. There has 
been an account given us of our own origin and 
creation as well as that of everything we see around 
us. '' God spake the word, and they were made, he 
commanded and they were created." There have not 
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been wanting those who have thought themBelveB 
wiser than this. "The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no Qod" — ^no Creator. But all nature, as 
well as the powers of nature, which we classify as 
mechanical or as natural philosophy, as well as our 
own conscience, testify to the contrary, and the fool 
stands by himself and shuts his eyes to self-eyident 
truths, because either he will not, or, perhaps, dare 
not, acknowledge to himself the certainty of those 
truths which condemn him. There have been those 
who have invented other theories of creation than 
that which Moses has so simply given, but observa- 
tion and £a<its alike refute them, and we come back, 
of necessity, after all our enquiries and speculations, 
to the declarations of Ood's word as the only source 
of knowledge upon the subject. Let me recall 
to your memory that in the preceding account we 
have seen the origin of plants and herbs, the 
formation of their seeds, and the provision for 
their growth and increase. This passage tells us, 
but in such simple words, that the importance of it 
may very readily escape us, that before there was 
rain, and before there was a man to till the ground, 
there went up a mist from the earth, and fell in 
dew and rain. This simply and beautifully sets 
before us that wonderful provision by which through 
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the agency of the sim and heat the vapour is 
drawn up from the earth and returned to it, 
making all things flourish. It is the striking coinci- 
dence of these simple facts with what we know and 
see, with what must have happened in all times and 
does now happen every day before our eyes, under 
the influence of the same natural laws, that teaches 
us from whose hands we receive these accounts of 
the origin of all things. Before rain fell the mist 
went up, and then falling either in rain or dew 
watered the whole face of the ground, and the seed 
sown of God grew and flourished for the food of his 
creatures. Thus ,6oD, through nature, works for us. 
The law is God's, and consequently all the effects of 
that law are God's, and we should ever remember that 
He who gives can withhold, and thence learn to 
apply the prayer our Lord has put into our mouths, 
" Give us this day our daily bread." Having drawn 
your attention to the dew which is thus incidentally 
mentioned, let us prosecute some further enquiries 
into the source of it. The downfall is one of those 
beautifrQ processes which exalt our ideas of the 
wisdom and beneficence of our Creator. As another 
point of view from which the subject may be con- 
sidered, let us observe how accurately and philo- 
sophically it describes that which we now know from 
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obgerrations on the theories of dew and rain mnst 
have then taken place. The words of the text, when 
closely examined, tell as that every plant and herb of 
the field had been created, bat there had yet been no 
rain to water the plants and herbs, bat that as pre- 
paratory to thisy a mist went ap from the earth and 
watered the whole face of the ground. There is a 
sablime simplicity in this, which gives the whole 
theory of dew and rain. We coald not in more 
accurate or philosophical terms describe what takes 
place, and what mast have taken place before there 
coald be rain. The heat of the san draws ap a large 
quantity of moisture in the form of vapour from the 
surface of the earth, which was at that time satu- 
rated with moisture. It is held in suspension in the 
air as long as this is capable of holding it, i.e., as 
long as the air is of a temperature suited to the 
holding of it. But the air, like everything else, 
expands with heat and contracts with cold; and 
when the sun's heat is withdrawn, and the air 
becomes colder, a portion of the moisture which it 
has held, is condensed, i.6., takes again its form of 
vapour, and is in this manner deposited in the form 
of dew, or it may be hoar frost, on the plants and 
herbs of the earth, according to their temperature 
and according to the temperature of the surrounding 
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atmosphere. There is a beantifdl provision in this 
which we may not pass over, and yet we have not 
time folly to enter into and explain. There is in 
this, as in every act of God, a beautiftd economy of 
resources which we should observe. The vapour, the 
dew, is not wasted in its descent ; it is not indis- 
criminately dropped upon all the surface, without 
respect to what that surface is, but is attracted by 
another and beautifdl law of nature to the plants and 
the herbs which most require it. Thus is vegetation 
fed. The ascent of the mist, or vapour, and the 
descent of rain, are dependent on one of nature's 
laws, and parts of one system. The mist and the 
vapour must go up, before the rain can descend. Of 
this mist or vapour the clouds are formed, and the 
repetition of the same process on a larger scale, and 
at a greater height, finds us the former, and the 
latter rain, of which we have such need, and which 
the earth requires. I may not venture in greater 
minuteness into the beautifdl provisions of this pro- 
cess, but surely all redounds to the glory of God, 
first in the mercies and loving kindness of Gob in 
nature, and secondly in the revelations of that won- 
derful book which thus, in its very opening pages, 
lays down simply and philosophically those great 
truths of science whose discovery is even now 
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anxiously claimed by those who, even in our day, 
have followed up Nature to the source of Nature's 
laws. In the primitive state of the world which we 
have contemplated before man was created, or rain 
had fallen, the heated state of the globe would 
naturally raise large quantities of vapour, and 
thereby produced such a moist and humid climate 
as would account for the vast trees, ferns, and 
masses of vegetable matter which we see in our coal 
fields, and in the wise provision made thereby for 
our comfort, while the ascent and descent of the rain 
and dew in our own, and all ages, have collected in 
the air, and broughl down with them, and applied to 
the roots of our plants and herbs, those salts— or 
shall I call them chemical manures — ^which are so 
necessary to their growth, support, and nourishment. 
I pass in conclusion from these necessarily difficult 
and minute particulars of our subject, to the images 
of the descending dew and rain, and their blessings, 
which are so often used in Scripture and forced upon 
our attention. In all His works let Odd be glorified. 
What more beautifdl image of His grace descending 
and blessing all who will receive it, is afforded us 
than in the gentle dew from heaven ? Moses speaks 
of his " doctrine dropping as the rain, of his speech 
as distilling as the dew, as the small rain upon the 
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tender herb, and as the showers npon the grass." 
While the Psahnist speaks of '^ the dew of Heaven, 
and of that which descended on Zion when the Lord 
promised his blessing, and life for eyermore." Let 
ns think of His gracious dew which descends on the 
natural, and of the dew of his grace which descends 
npon the spiritual world. As the prayer ascends, and 
grace descends in answer to it, so may it descend 
upon us, and our souls, and strengthen, refresh, and 
inyigorate them in the duty to which, as soldiers and 
servants of Christ we are called. 



Gen. ii. 7. 

** And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
. breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man 
became a living soul." 

• 

This verse is, like the last which we considered, a 
recapitulation of what has been already told us in 
the first chapter, of the creation of man, but it adds 
some most important particulars. It conveys to us 
a volume of the most important truths in the details 
into which it enters. First, it tells us that man was 
made out of the dust of the ground. Now it has been 
said, and given as a piece of sound advice in worldly 
things, that we should never enter into details, or 
give reasons, lest our mistakes or errors should be 
discovered. This may be good advice,' perhaps, in 
a worldly point of view, but it is not the course 
which the Scripture follows. In the most difficult 
and abstruse questions such as this, viewed naturally, 
it shrinks from nothing, but enters into details which 
the world can only follow after it has exercised for 
centuries all its faculties for laborious enquiry and 
research. As regards our own conduct and enquiry, 
it exhorts us "to search the Scriptures," "to try 
every spirit," and to " be able to give to every one 
that asks it a reason of the hope that is in us." 

p 
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This plainly shows that it is no blind belief, but a 
reasonable service that God requires of us, that we 
are to search the book of nature, and the Book of 
Revelation, and to see whether they agree. In the 
simple statement of the text there is that which has 
drawn from me these remarks. What is there in 
what we see, or know, that would lead us to believe 
what this states, that " God formed man out of the 
dust of the ground." There is nothing in the out- 
ward form — the body, the flesh, the bones — to in- 
dicate what this tells us. The uneducated, the 
unenquiring mind, would not believe it, but that he 
is compelled to do so. To Adam God said, " Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." Death 
and the grave proclaim and echo and re-echo ihis, 
and, often to our terror and confusion, forcing it 
upon our unwilling assent. The flesh, the whole 
tissue of the body, with a marvellous rapidity, and 
even the bones, only after a slightly longer en- 
durance, return to what they originally were, and 
remain to the curious, the doubting, or the scientific 
enquirer a mere heap of dust. There is a second 
statement in this passage, " God breathed into man's 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul." There might be the same difficulty in our 
belief of this. It is not self evidently or easily proved. 
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You cannot touch or handle life, as you can dust. 
It has been beautifully said of all endeavours to 
reach after it and hanjdle it that in 

** FoUowing life through creatures you dissect. 
You lose it in the moment you detect." 

It is too sensitive, too spiritual. It is touched, 
and it is gone. There is nothing in life that to 
the thoughtless indicates any difference between 
human and animal life. There is indeed in some 
respects a wonderfal similarity, and the approaches 
which the more gifted animals make to thought 
astonish us. But a closer consideration of the 
matter will show us a broad line of distinction 
between the highest animal instinct, and human 
reason, which none can overlook. The combined 
powers of reason, thought, and judgment are pos- 
sessed by man alone. It is in this that dominion 
is given him over the whole animal creation, and in 
a limited sense we may say over nature itself, for it 
is by this that man is able to direct and apply the 
powers of nature, to make and* work the steam 
engine, to use the hydraulic ram, to direct the 
streams of electricity, and to subsidise every fresh 
power of nature as it is discovered, and to become 
its master. This, then, was the living soul, which 
was now breathed into man's nostrils. We may 

f2 
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observe, as it were, three grades in this gift of €tOD. 
Life, the soul, and the living sonl. Life is common 
to men and animals, and even to plants and vege- 
tables, in various gradations. The soul, the depo- 
sitory of God's truths and promises, is man's alone, 
and distinguishes man from the rest of the creation, 
endowing him with the powers to which I have al- 
ready referred, and putting everything in subjection 
to him. The living soul is his only who lives to God, 
who lives here in this life in His faith and fear, and 
passing through the gate of death carries on that 
life eternally into the heavens. Of such it shall not 
be said, " that dying they shall die," as had been 
denounced against our first parents, but that death 
shall merely open to them the gates of Life and 
immortality. For this living soul, and that it may 
live, the whole Word of God has been written, the 
Sabbath has been appointed, and the Son of God 
came into the world, and suffered. How woful 
then is it that we prize so little this sacred gift of the 
soul I that we study so little its nature, or endeavour 
to understand it ! We are not spiritual, and there- 
fore find difl&culties in spiritual things. But surely 
it behoves us to labour to understand them. We 
recognize the spirit as distinct from the body in our 
dreams and in the idle tales of ghosts, and yet we 
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do not realize the distinction. So little do we do 
this, that although we know that a spirit has no 
form and consequently cannot be seen, cannot be 
visible to the eye, and simply because it has no 
bodily form, yet in the grossness and ignorance of 
our conceptions we give it a form, and in the ap- 
pearance of ghosts and spirits, which are so idly 
talked of, assign to each the form which they had in 
life. I will not enter on the .subject to which this 
might be understood to refer, and which has such a 
charm, such a hold over us, merely beca-use it deals 
with the marvellous, and falls in with the stupid 
credulity of our curious and wonder-loving nature. 
The answer of Abraham in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, is surely a full and sufGicient 
answer to all such idle tales. It is the realized 
knowledge of the distiuction of the soul and body, 
of spirit and matter, which our belief and fear of 
spirits, even agaiust our professions and convictions 
admits, that I wish to engage on my side. I have 
said belief and fear^ for surely our fears extort an 
admission from us, not wilUngly made, but under 
the impression of the presence of a spiritual being. 
Many poiuts are hereby proved. Our cowardice; 
for what or why should we fear unless conscience 
suggest it ? All are not evil spirits, nor would such 
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assuredly be sent back to us ; on the contrary, 
mention is made of spirits and angels. The prac- 
tical question for us to ask ourselves is, Were ovr 
spirits, owr souls, pure and unspotted, should we 
not court the communion of other spirits ? Is not 
thia that which is reserved for thfi blessed ? —" The 
assembly of the first-bom, the spirits of just men 
made perfect ?" Let us, then, endeavour to under- 
stand the fulness of that blessedness which is in 
reserve for us, — The grandeur of that position which 
the living soul occupies even in this life — and the 
inestimable value of that living principle within us, 
which cannot die except by our own act and deed, 
which came from Him who is the Life and Light of 
men, and will return to Him ; which the Holy 
Spirit breathed into man's nostrils when He made 
man of the dust of the ground as a tabernacle of the 
living soul, which lives and will live for ever. 



Gen. ii. 1 6, 17. 

" Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not 
eat of it : for in the day thou eatest of it thou shalt surely 
die." 

This is the conclusion of the passage which I wish 
to make the subject of your consideration, and the 
most important part of it, but it is my intention to 
include the whole passage, beginning with the eighth 
and ending with the l7th verse. I would, therefore, 
ask you to follow me in the comment which I shall 
offer upon it — ^verse 8, " And the Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden, and there he put the man 
whom he had formed." The words here translated 
garden in Eden may be translated a garden of 
delight, or a delightful garden, Eden being elsewhere 
translated ' delight.' Our words give the idea of a 
positive spot called Eden, and we therefore look for 
that spot, and particularly as it is afterwards appa- 
rently localised ; but the words in the original mean 
merely a delightfal garden ; or, as the Greek word 
expresses it and brings it home more folly to us, " a 
Paradise." All that the words tell us m, that it was 
in the east. This the whole stream of history 
confirms, for the enlightenment and civilisation of 
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the world evidently came jfrom the east. Verse 9 
tells us that amid all the trees planted in the garden 
which were pleasant to the sight or good for food 
were placed two trees, the Tree of Life and the Tree 
of Knowledge. These require our consideration, for 
on these two trees depends much which afterwards 
happened. For the present, however, I pass over 
this. Verses 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, appear to fix the 
place of the garden ; but three of the rivers are 
unknown to us, and the fourth, Euphrates, has led 
to that desire of mankind to fix the exact spot of 
events so interesting as those here related. This is 
only a part of that love of the wonderful, the 
curious, or the marvellous, which so often mislead^ 
us, and which is too often only an ignis fatwm 
leading us away from all that is real and good. 
Against our indulging in this delusion let us 
remember that since the events here recorded took 
place the whole surface of the earth has been swept 
and altered by a deluge, and in this deluge that the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up. This 
surely, at the very least, expresses the breaking up 
of all the springs and sources of the rivers, and may 
clearly intimate to us that we cannot now trace 
what was then the shape, or form, or configuration 
of the earth, its valleys, or its rivers. AU was 
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changed. The word which misleads us, " Euphrates," 
if followed back to its derivation, would mean only a 
large riyer, and has no necessary connection with 
that riyer which we now call Euphrates. In verses 
15, 16, and 17 we learn that God put man in the 
garden or paradise prepared for him, but left him 
" to dress and to keep it." It was a paradise, but 
it would not have been so spiritually had he not 
had employment for his mind and body. Of every 
tree or herb of the garden, the fruit of his 
own cultivation, he was freely to eat, with one 
exception. There was one tree reserved; of thai 
he was not to eat. It was reserved as the test 
and trial of his obedience. It was the only 
test. It was the only trial. We have many — ^the 
intricacies of society, selfishness, lust and passion 
readily create them for us. He had none. We do 
not sufficiently consider this. The passage does not 
necessarily include man's fall. It denounced a 
penalty. " In the day thou eat^st thereof thou shalt 
surely die," or, as it will be more correctlyrendered, 
" Dying thou shalt die." But it tells us nothing of 
the accomplishment of this fall. I therefore reserve 
it, and ask you only to go with me to this point, 
and consider what has in this passage been told us. 
First, let me call your attention to the fact wiiich 
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this passage clearly intimates, that at the creation 
man held close and unrestricted intercourse with his 
Maker. There was no fear in this intercourse. He 
knew him as a God of Love. He had done nothing 
to offend Him, and therefore he had no cause of fear. 
Conscience was at ease. There was no reason for its 
speaking. It is only through a sense of sin that it 
is aroused. There was a vast difference in this 
respect between Adam and any other of God's 
creatures. There is also a vast difference between 
him and us, or any spiritual being conscious of sin. 
We do not sufficiently think of this essential differ- 
ence between our position and his, between our 
minds, our spiritual state and his. An intercourse 
which was to him natural and without fear, is to us 
one of devout and holy fear, and maintained only by 
faith and prayer. The account which is thus given 
us of the origin of man is simple; and all our 
inquiries teach us, notwithstanding all the theories 
which doubting ingenuity has invented, the only 
true one.* Man was not bom a savage, but endued 
with every intellectual power, restrained only by one 
simple command which God imposed. It was the 
one test of his obedience. Was it unreasonable ? 
What scheme can we invent that more folly meets 
all the requirements of the condition of the first 
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man ? Would the creation of a savage have been 
consistent with the goodness and wisdom of the 
Creator, all bountiful in all his works, all merciful 
towards his creatures. Has history ever told us of 
the rise of a race of savages without assistance from 
without. Has it not, on the contrary, often told us 
of the faU and corruption and decay of nations. I 
would quote the decay of Assyria and Egypt, the 
Holy Land, of Greece and Rome. These things, 
then, agree fully with that which this passage 
records, which we see around us, and feel within us, 
that sense of sin, which tells us in the stings of 
conscience, that we have fallen. It is not the one 
act of disobedience, but the many, and it is the 
effort of the Gospel, and of the coming of the Lord 
and Saviour whom it proclaims, to restore the state 
of intercourse with God which man has forfeited, 
and to replace him in his favour. May God give us 
grace to see this, and enable us so to read and under- 
stand it. 



Gen. ii. 19. 

** And out of the ground the Lord God fonned every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air ; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them : and whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof." 

There is an important question referred to in these 
words, namely, the origin of language. This has been 
a question much disputed, and the learned have occu- 
pied themselves with various theories on that, which 
is thus simply and naturally told by the sacred 
writer. The Creation was perfect, " God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good." It could not have been perfect, it could not 
have been described as very good, had not the means 
of spiritual intercourse, the interchange of thought 
been provided for between spiritual beings. We do 
not sufficiently think of this. We do not, in'fact, 
think of ourselves as spiritual beings, or of the 
necessities of spiritual beings, or we should see the 
importance of language as a necessary means of 
exchanging thought with one another. Man is not 
like the rest of God's creation, merely animal, but as 
a spirit, hie requires power over spiritual things ; he 
thinks, he reasons, he judges, he discriminates 
between good and evil, and must have the means of 
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doing this, and he could not do it without language, 
therefore was it from the very first a necessity. I 
wiU ask you to obserye the propriety with which the 
subject is here introduced. Man was alone among 
spiritual beings, and as long as he remained so, 
thought did not require language or expression. 
Even prayer may have been addressed in thought to 
God. But when it pleased God to create "a help 
meet for him," as it is beautifally expressed, then 
did it become immediately necessary, that they should 
have the means of communicating thoughts, and 
ideas, and wishes, one \o the other, and then did 
language become absolutely necessary. We revert, 
then, to the origin of language. Those who have 
reasoned merely according to the theories of the 
world, or the wisdom of the human mind, which i& 
ingenious and curious in its discussions, have 
thought that the race of man may have begun in a 
savage and barbarous state, and been gradually im- 
proved in knowledge, in language, and in philosophy. 
This is not at all the view taken by the Bible, nor 
is it consistent with what history tells us. Man was 
created perfect, but through disobedience fell, and 
sunk gradually into that state of degradation in 
which heathen nations are found, and from which 
they are raised only by a knowledge of Truth. The 
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nearer they approach Truth, the pages of history 
may be searched for this feet — the more are they 
raised and civilised, they rise or fall as they approach 
the light; this is the great truth on which the 
efforts of the missionary rest. We recognise at once 
what an important and necessary agent language is 
in eyeiything that concerns the spirit of man. We 
therefore reasonably expect to find some account of 
its origin among the earUest a<5Counts of God's 
dealings with His creatures. We here find it, and 
let us think what it is. God brought before Adam all 
his creatures. In the soul, with which he endowed 
him, he had given him power over them ; not 
greater strength, or craft, or cunning, for in many 
of these respects man is their inferior, but in 
thought, in judgment, in combination. In these 
things God placed in his hands the control of the 
animal world, and implanted in them the awe and 
the fear of him. The first approach to language was 
giving to each of these a name, and for this purpose 
they were called before him. Man had thought, 
ideas, and utterance, but that utterance had assumed 
no distinct or regular form. It may be that the 
verbs of language which refer to action and thought, 
as to run, or to breathe, to think, or to pray, may 
have been inspired of God. This is not conmiuni- 
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cated, but the next step is, that, by which every- 
thing received its descriptive name. The nouns 
were thus added to language, Bnd that large number 
of thoughts and ideas gained with which observation 
on the character and attributes of animals and the 
natural world so readily furnish us. It is of course 
of language and its origin generally — ^how we came 
to speak and to express to one another in words our 
thoughts or our ideas, to which this passage refers. 
It is not ov/r language or any particular language of 
ancient or of modem days, but the power of ex- 
pressing in words what we think and wish. Such 
was given to man, as is here recorded, when it 
became necessary. It has been enlarged and varied, 
as the necessities of man or the improvement of 
his mental powers required, until in the different 
languages of the earth we have that full expression 
of all the wants and feelings and ideas of our nature 
which is now presented to us. It is not my purpose 
more deeply to enter into the questions which arise 
out of this, and which may arise perhaps more 
naturally when we come to contemplate the disper- 
sion at Babel and the confusion of tongues. In one 
respect all languages are the same. They all express 
ideas, and require nouns, and verbs, and adjectives 
to express them; the sound may be different, the 
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idea, and the part of speech in which our idea is 
expressed are the same. Let ns now think, as an 
application of these considerations, of the blessings 
for which we are now to be thankfdl. Of this great 
gift of God there is a use and an abuse. Of the 
tongue it is said, " Therewith bless we God even the 
Father, and therewith curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God." " Out of the same 
mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be." Let us 
hear the remonstrances of the Apostle, and apply 
them to language. It was given to guide, to en- 
lighten, and to comfort us in the inexpressible 
blessing of being able to express our ideas and 
thoughts to one another. Through it we are enabled 
to take counsel together, to join in common prayer, 
and as spiritual beings to rise to the dignity of that 
spiritual worship, which brings us into communion 
with God. If it is not the sole means of our com- 
munion with God, for He can read the thought or 
the heart, still is it the appointed and the sole means 
of our joining together in prayer, and expressing to 
Him our joint wishes or our common needs. Let us 
not, then, pollute this powerful agent of good, but 
recognise His hand and presence in all these different 
means and agencies by which He endeavours to draw 
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ns nearer to Him, and to extend to ns those spiritual 
blessings which he confers on thought and devout 
meditation, and which enlighten and prepare us in 
this world for that enlarged and fuller knowledge 
and enjoyment of Him which is reserved for the 
next. 
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Gen. iii. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

" And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die : 
For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil. And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with 
her ; and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked ; and they 
sewed fig leaves together, and made themselves aprons. " 

The simplicity of this account has led many to doubt 
how they should understand it, nay, many have 
faltered on this threshold of faith and doubted. It 
is too simple. It is too plain; and we must put 
some mystic interpretation upon it to satisfy our- 
selves. So is it that the conceit of the human mind 
misleads us, and causes us to rest our faith in man, 
and man's wisdom, when it should be given wholly to 
God. Observe the ingenuity of the human mind. 
Its ready willingness to believe all that is unintelli- 
gible, marvellous, and mysterious, while it pauses and 
makes difficulties about things plain and simple. 
Surely all things are written for our learning, whether 
it be by the hand of Revelation or of Time ; and the 
thoughtfdl study or observation of either will lead us 
to the same result which has been summed up for our 
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recollection, in a few words and as an adage, thus, 
" Man proposes, God disposes ;" and all the sophistries 
of the human intellect are swept away as cobwebs 
before the plain simple declarations of the Word of 
God. We have heard of wonderful doctrines and 
assumptions which time has sifted and answered. 
The more bold and presumptuous they are, the more 
have they fallen in with the wayward tastes and 
yearnings of the days in which we Uve ; and whether 
it be in the warmer and more prurient imagin- 
ation of those who exalt the value of rites and 
ceremonies, or the cold and phlegmatic devices of 
" science falsely so called," they have been eagerly 
caught at, and eagerly received by those, who are weak 
in faith and wavering in loyalty to the supremacy of 
the Word and wisdom of God. In their eyes they 
have been identified with that Light which we fondly 
imagine, first to be the distiilguishing characteristic 
of our own age, and, secondly, to be our own peculiar 
property in the elucidation of Truth. We willingly 
ignore the fact, that the same allurements have been 
placed before the minds of all in the various ages of 
the world, — that there is nothing new even in the 
traps which are set for us, — that it is not the strong 
but the wavering intellect that falls, and that it is 
the same evil spirit, misleading, beguiling, and mis- 
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interpreting Truth, " going about seeking whom he 
may devour," acting on one by flattery, on another 
by lust, on a third by conceit and pride, and on all 
through their several weaknesses, that led our first 
parents to their fall, and whose skilfal yet malevolent 
work is traced in the passage which I have brought 
under your consideration. Let us make it the 
more particular object of our thought. It is a 
reasonable and truly scriptural practice in any diffi- 
culty that we meet with to compare Scripture with 
Scripture. In reading a book, if we are doubtful of 
the meaning of the writer, we naturally turn to other 
places in the same author's writings, where the same 
expressions are used, to explain it. How much more 
is this necessary when we deal with subjects such as 
those with which the Bible presents us, and when we 
remember that aU the books, whosesoever name they 
bear, and by whosesoever pen they were written, are 
the work of one and the same Holy Spirit of God, who 
inspired one and all of them in writing not many 
books but one book ; his spirit pervading and assi- 
milating all. Now other passages of Scripture throw 
light upon the meaning, and explain who were the 
persons mentioned in this. Thus the Book of Revela- 
tions tells us who the serpent was, viz., the Devil and 
Satan. The Epistle to the Corinthians warns us to 
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be on our guard against his wiliness, " lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 
subtlety, so our minds should be corrupted jfrom the 
simplicity that is in Christ." To guard us against 
such corruption, we have the means exposed, which 
he took to corrupt our first parents. Having enticed 
Eve into conversation, he commenced the most 
ingenious and plausible line of argument that could 
be adopted. But how, we ask ourselves, could a 
serpent entice a woman into conversation? It is 
unnatural according to our present knowledge, and 
our present received opinions. We grant this. It 
would be most unnatural. In the present state 
and knowledge of the world it could never happen. 
But we ignore the difference between our state and 
condition and that of the world in the time of Eve. 
She had no experience. The first created of all 
rational creatures could not know by experience the 
powers of any but herself. It could not, therefore, 
astonish her, that any other of God's creatures could 
speak and talk and reason as well as herself. There 
was nothing to astonish or repel her in being addressed 
by one whose intellect was so superior. We may there- 
fore dismiss this jfrom the number of diflaculties, and 
rather consider how he addressed her, and with what 
subtlety he put his questions and his reasonings 
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before her. He commenced, yon will observe, by 
expressing a donbt whether God, whose wisdom 
and mercy he was too cnnning to dispnte, conld really 
mean to forbid the frnit of the trees of the garden 
in which he had placed them. There was mnch 
insidious plausibility in this, bnt the questions which 
were involved in it Eve ought at once to have 
refused to entertain. She, on the contrary, lent 
herself to parley with that which she ought to have 
known to be disobedience and sin. She could not 
be ready with the answer the Saviour afterwards 
gave, " Get thee behind me, Satan." She did not 
know the character of her tempter, or perceive the 
weight and enormity of sin into which he was so 
insidiously leading her. By her acquiescence she 
encouraged him, and he proceeded further to deceive 
her by a false gloss upon God's Words. He said, 
though that has been threatened, ^'Ye shall not 
surely die." Death shall not be a certain and 
immediate consequence of the act, or, as the words 
in the margin more correctly render the meaning of 
the passage, "dying ye shall die;" "for God doth 
know," he said, " that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil." The power shall be vested 
in you of choosing the good and eschewing the evil, 
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and when dying ye shall not surely die. Mark the 
appeal to her pride, her pride of intellect. Is not 
this the commencement of that exaltation of the 
intellect, so flattering as an appeal to our self- 
esteem ? Is it not the doctrine of the attainment 
of heaven by our own works ? and was it not there- 
fore a fallacy and a lie ? If it ever be whispered to 
U8y that by our own good works, or our obedience, 
we may be saved ; or that we may sin, for God is too 
merciful to punish ; or that the sacrifice of Christ is 
too powerful to admit of our dying eternally, let us 
recognise in it a form of temptation, similar in kind 
to that which Satan here used. You will recollect 
that he is described as a liar, and the father of lies, 
that is, of seduction, deceit, and fraud ; for it is not 
merely false words that constitute a lie, but the 
malevolent false spirit which dictates them. The 
words may be partially true, but the spirit malicious 
and devilish. Such was it here, when Satan betrayed 
our first parents to destruction through their pride. 
He ventured to insinuate that Ood was jealous of 
man's powers, and happiness, and restrained him 
from attaining greater. Now, when we find our- 
selves murmuring at any of God's dealings or 
commandments as grievous, let us be on our 
guard, and recognize Satan standing at our right 
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hand. Let ns resist the thought of the moment as 
hx8 temptation, or we are lost, and perhaps for ever. 
Further let ns well consider the steps or grades of 
temptation through which Eve passed. They are 
most instructive. Her trials were not only appeals 
to her pride, but to her senses. " She saw first that 
the tree was good for food; secondly, that it was 
pleasant to the eyes ; thirdly, a tree to be desired to 
make one wise." She took of it, and did eat of it, 
and fell. Think what her temptation comprehended. 
The snares of appetite, the lust of the eyes, and 
ambition. All these were arrayed against her, and 
she fell. Thousands have so fallen of the greatest 
and wisest amongst us through any one only of 
these sources of trial, and we may not be astonished 
at Satan's success in this case, when experience and 
the power of temptation, so plausibly administered, 
could not be known. There are great and striking 
warnings in this simple narrative. We are easily 
persuaded, when our wishes precede and overrule 
our judgment. Eve awoke from a momentary 
gratification to a sense of guilt and condemnation, 
and while Satan triumphed, our whole race fell ; to 
rise again only by means which tbe rest of God's 
Word and the whole ordering of Providence are 
arranged to teach us. Let our lessons be the cost 
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and difficulty of drawing back &om the first step 
in sin, the frailness of our nature as any antidote to 
seduction, and the presence in every thought and 
suggestion of that evil and tempting spirit, which 
would lead us to destruction. In prayer and faith 
we can alone resist this power. May Ood give us 
grace to avail ourselves of the appointed means. 



Gen. iil ii — 15. 

"And he said, Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that 
thou shouldest not eat ? And the man said, The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did eat And the Lord God said unto the woman, 
What is this that thou hast done ? And the woman said. 
The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. And the Lord 
God said unto the serpent. Because thou hast done this, 
thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of 
the field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt 

, thou eat all the days of thy life ; And I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel" 

There is very much in this passage which deserves 
our thonghtfdl consideration. Let us take it in the 
order in which it presents itself to our observation. 
There is a feeling touched upon of which we are all 
naturally conscious, which exists in no other of God's 
created beings, and which we describe and dignify 
as delicacy of sentiment, but which points clearly 
and fully to the degeneracy and corruption of our 
nature, and to the origin of sin and disobedience. 
The sense of shame entered into the world with sin. 
But if we examine the case before us more closely 
and attentively, we shall find that it was not shame. 
It was not a sense of shame, but a sense of nakedness 
and unworthiness in the sight of an all-seeing God. 
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Shame has survived as an ever present witness to the 
trnth of what we read, bnt this was not shame, bnt 
conscience. It was this that cansed Adam to hide 
himself from the presence of God. It was not a real 
feeling, but an excuse, and an excuse which, had 
conscience done its proper work, would have told 
him only added to his sin. It was, in fact, a lie to 
cover or conceal the consciousness of guilt. 

When obliged to confess, before an omniscient God, 
it wiU be well and instructive for us to remark the 
course which he took, or rather which sin took, with 
which he had now identified himself. He endeavoured 
to relieve himself of at least a part of the blame, and 
unworthily to throw it upon another whose judgment 
he ought to have guided and strengthened. There 
was no manly or devoted desire to screen her who 
had fallen. There was blame, heavy blame, attach- 
ing to both, but h^ at least was entitled to his frill 
share of it. Guilt, however, and cowardice, went 
hand in hand as they ever have done, and his whole 
conduct was ungenerous and unworthy. Follow him 
still further into the depths of sin. It is instructive 
and profitable. He would not avow his sin, although 
he must have known he could not conceal it. The 
sinner of our days does not confess it, and is hardened 
because he hopes to conceal it, and perhaps does con- 
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ceal it £rom the world, and in so doing confesses that 
it is the world he fears. Bnt in Adam's case there 
was no world to blind or delude, and yet so inborn 
in our nature is this delusion, that even Adam hoped 
to deceive. The addition to his sin was that he tried 
to shift it upon another, and that other one whom he 
was bound to protect, rather than with a manly 
courage to make open confession of it, to lay bare 
his breast before God, and to offer to bear the whole 
burden of it himself. It is thus that the Bible 
unmasks the true character of sin, and in this first 
account of transgression paints its true character- 
istics, with that fidelity and truth that we see here- 
after reflected throughout the pages of its history of 
the world. 

We come now to the next incident of this passage 
— the woman's excuse. It was a true one. There 
was no reserve or subterfuge. The serpent beguiled 
her, and she did eat, but there was no mention or 
confession of the weakness of her own nature, and of 
the plausible appeal through which he beguiled her. 
There is no expression of sorrow or contrition. 
When we consider what the world has suffered 
through this act, and the manner in which sin has, 
as it were, corrupted the very life blood of our 
existence, and defeated all the great and gracious 
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purposes and promises of God, we shall nnderstand 
how deeply it concerns us. 

In all this earlier history of the origin of our 
race, we see types and signs which remain with 
us to certify the truth of what we read. We 
have seen shame still clinging to us, and ruling 
us, as a type of the first arousing of a conscious- 
ness of sin. We have now another type pre- 
sented to us in tlie serpent, and surely it requires 
some such reason as is here connected with it, to 
account for that all but loathing which is felt by us 
for the whole serpent tribe. Beautiful in its shape 
and colours, and graceful in its movements, there is 
nothing in the animal itself to account for that 
enmity which rules our breasts towards every kind 
of snake or serpent. But God's curse was upon it 
for the deed, which in its semblance had been done, 
and each generation has taken up that feeUng as a 
witness even to our day, and to every soul of man 
of the denunciation here recorded. It was through 
the form of the serpent, which at that time inspired 
no distrust or dislike in the mind of Eve, that Satan 
spoke, and as a sign, and memorial of God's anger, 
the serpent has ever since become a natural object of 
abhorrence to all mankind. We may ask ourselves 
why he spoke through the serpent, but it will be an 
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nnprofitable inqniry. He could not appear as a man, 
for there was but one man on the fece of the earth. 
He could not appear as a spirit unless he clothed 
himself in some bodily form, and he assumed that 
which we find here recorded, not as a form which 
would then be unacceptable or distrusted, but as one 
only of those various animal beings to which God 
had given life. 

Let us in conclusion look to the other side of the 
picture with which this scene presents us. With the 
sentence passed on man came a promise of future 
but conditional deliverance. This promise was to 
act through faith as a blessing on each succeeding 
generation until the deliverer promised in this pro- 
phecy should come. Thus was there a continuous 
gleam of. comfort and assurance to each faithful 
believer in his generation. This is the first of the 
whole series of prophecies which accompanied and 
cheered God's chosen people in their trials. It is 
the basis of all the promises as well as of the opening 
prophecies of the Bible, and through a succession 
of Prophets the faithfdl had gradually fuller and 
clearer views of the coming Saviour. He is here 
shadowed forth as " the seed of the woman" who 
should bruise the serpent's head, i.e., destroy Satan's 
power over the soul. He came, you will recollect, 
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as the special seed of the woman, the Virgin's 
Child — " The Lord our righteousness." Gathering 
up the thread of the instructive teaching of this 
passage, let us see how truly it paints our nature, 
and brings out of the depths of our hearts the secret 
springs of our actions and feelings. It accounts for 
and stamps us with the feeling of shame and its real 
origin in sin, and our consciousness of it. It 
brands the unworthy and ungenerous cowardice which 
sin begets, and the endeavour to put upon others 
and away from ourselves the blame which is most 
righteously and justly our own. It accounts for many 
of the phenomena of the natural world, and traces 
out, in the most interesting manner, their source and 
origin ; while over the whole gloomy and melancholy 
scene of man's degradation and fall, it throws, in 
the sunrise of future promise, a halo of glory which 
gilds and opens the heavens to their very deepest 
recesses, and shows us in a glorified state the 
Saviour, the seed of the woman, the Lord of Glory, 
the author and finisher of the faith, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, through whom we are to return 
to God. 



Gen. iv. 26. 
" Then began men to call on the name of the Lord.'* 

The more explicit and direct rendering of these 
words would be, " Then began men to call on the 
name of Jehovah ;" and it may be well to remark 
that thronghont the Old Testament grieat force and 
simplicity would be given to the meaning if the 
word Jehovah were more generally retained, and not 
translated " The Lord." This will probably be done 
among the verbal alterations in the revision now 
making of the words and expressions of our Bibles* 
It may be supposed that there is little importance to 
be attached to this, or little difference in a name ; but 
there is much more than is supposed, as well in 1^x8 
case, as in many others of the same sort. I shall 
endeavour to show you this. It is important in 
reading the Scriptures that we should feel the im- 
portance of names, and especially in reading the 
early Scriptures, in which each name expresses some 
attribute, and is not merely, as in our day, a call- 
name, arbitrarily given, by which we are distinguished 
from one another, but expresses some attribute de- 
scriptive of the person bearing it. Thus we have 
no name for the great Being whom we worship, but 
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" The Good," " The Ahnighty," expressing truly his 
attributes. He is nameless. We are taught that he 
is a " spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth." If we descend to the 
earth, Adam is the man — Eve is the living, or mother 
of all living. Noah is the comfort or comforter. 
Abraham is " the father of a multitude." Without 
following up the many instances of it which are 
familiar to us in the New Teetament, I revert to this 
passage, chosen as my text, and would show you its 
bearing upon it. Jehovah means the unchangeable, 
the falfiller of promises, or, as the Scripture sets 
this before us, " Hath He said, and will He not do 
it." God who spake unto Moses out of the burning 
bush, and who, in sending him into Egypt, described 
himself as the Lord, or Jehovah, said, " I appeared . 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them." As the fiilfiller of 
promises He could not be known, until the promises 
were fulfilled. Thus we see in the application of the 
name Jehovah an attribute by which in all ages he 
should be known to his people. The prophet Isaiah 
has said, " Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself; 
oh God of Israel the Saviour." It was Jehovah, of 
all the families of the earth the Saviour, on whom 
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men then began to call. And why did they now 
begin to call on him ? Let us look back for a 
moment on the preceding history. Although what 
had occurred is related in the fewest possible words, 
for it is not the purpose of the Bible to give us a 
history, but to trace down a promise and its ftdfil- 
ment; yet will an attentive examination teach us 
that between the creation of Adam and the birth of 
Enos, his grandson, 235 j^ears elapsed, or, according 
to our modern calculations at 25 years to a genera- 
tion, more than nine generations of modem times, 
or, if we put it in another way, more than three men 
who each lived 70 years, the three score years and 
ten now allotted to us, would have passed away. My 
object in these comparisons is to impress upon your 
minds that a long period of years had passed since 
the promise was made ; and years and time were as 
long then, be it remembered as now. Now the 
promise of a deliverer and saviour who should restore 
mankind to the state from which they had fallen, 
had been made to Adam and Eve in merciful alleviar 
tion of their punishment ; and we have evidence to 
show that they expected its early fulfilment, and that 
their anxiety for it was great, and that the bitterness 
of the penalty of their sin was deeply felt by them* 
Thus, when Cain was bom. Eve called him Cain, i.e.. 
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the gotten or the acquired, for she said, " I have 
gotten a man from the Lord," or as this also may 
be translated, " I have gotten a man," or " the man, 
Jehovah." We may thus understand her as ex- 
pressing her hope that in him, in the first man child 
bom to her, would the promises be fulfilled. We 
know how bitterly and cruelly this hope was dis- 
appointed, and how fearfully the scenes, which 
opened so brightly in hope, were closed in blood. 
There is a clear intimation of this disappointment in 
the new list, which is given us in the fifth chapter, 
of the descendants of Adam, and in which observe 
Cain is omitted. It was not through him that the 
promise was to descend. A separate list has been 
given us of his descendants, and we may recognise 
among them those who went out into the world, and 
as it were colonised the world and devoted them- 
selves to worldly pursuits. We have soon after this 
a distinction drawn between the sons of God and the 
sons of men, and we cannot fail to classify those who 
called upon Jehovah, and looked to the fulfilment of 
the promises, as the sons of God, and the descendants 
of Cain, who did not cultivate these hopes, as the 
sons of men. The passage thus considered indicates 
to us the state of the world in the third generation 
from Adam. There were those who counted time by 
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their own hopes and expectations, and who, although 
the fulfihnent of the promise was delayed by Him, to 
whom a thousand years are as a day, and who kept 
it as a test of the faith of succeeding generations, 
yet clung to the promise, and vindicated their faith 
and hope by giving expression to it. These were 
those who now began to call on the name of Jehovah, 
while those who repudiated it lapsed speedily into 
infidelity and ungodliness of living. We trace in 
these things the fearfal consequences of thet sin and 
disobedience of our first parents on the heart of man. 
We see in it the causes of the great and general 
proneness to evil ; and we trace it in our own habits 
and dispositions. Let us endeavour to apply its 
lessons. Let us not read the Scripture thought- 
lessly ; it is intended to enlighten the minds and to 
awaken the faculties of man. For these purposes 
there is no knowledge that comes near it. Surely it 
presents the most perfect system in the simplest 
form. The highest eflPorts of philosophers of the 
greatest name and talents have never been able to 
produce a book or a system of morality, that could 
bear one moment's comparison with the books of 
Moses and the prophets, or the still simpler writing 
and preaching of the peasants and fishermen of 
Galilee. Herein rests the inherent proof that we 
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have in our Bible the Word of God, and we hold in our 
hands that which is no longer the property only of the 
wise and learned, but the message of God to the soul. 
It speaks as never man spake ; it was written for 
our admonition, and surely we stand self-condemned 
if having ears we will not hear, and turn obstinately 
from that which can alone pour light and life into 
our souls. Let us remark how soon man fell, how 
speedily different lines of descent were established — 
the children of God and the children of men ; how 
carefully it is recorded that while of the one line 
men called upon the name of Jehovah and looked for 
the promises, of the other it is only recorded that 
their pursuits were worldly, they builded cities, and 
called them after their names ; they dwelt in tents, 
and had much cattle ; they were inventors of the 
harp and the organ; they were artificers in brass 
and iron. These things only are recorded of them, 
and it would appear to be intimated that these 
worldly occupations ruled their minds. It need not 
be so; but with what a picture of human frailty 
does it present us. How wonderfully correct is the 
delineation. The ungodly mind dwells on the 
things of this world and engulphs itself in them. 
It is, as it were, always working in a room lit with 
artificial light and shutting out the bright and 
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cheering beams of the San. Ab I have said it need 
not be so, so wonld I say it is not so unless through 
our own wilfal blindness. The greatest minds have 
been enlightened by the Bible Light. A Bacon, a 
Newton, have shown the power of Christian philo- 
sophy, while a Bunyan and a Miller have shown 
how the humblest pursuits may be ennobled by that 
wisdom and spirit which is from above. Let it be 
our wisdom to read and study the Bible for the 
light which it offers us. Let us endeavour to reflect 
that light, and remember always the significance of 
the name Christian, and that as St. Paul teaches us 
with the mere change of a word, that " he is not a 
Christian who is one outwardly, but he who is one 
inwardly in the heart, in the spirit and not in the 
letter, whose praise is not of men, but of Ck)D.'* 



Gen. vii. ii, 12. 

** In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second month, 
the seventeenth day of the month, the same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened. And the rain was upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights." 

Theee is a wonderfiil* and Bimple solemnity in these 
words. We may not, without much consideration, 
understand the fiill force of them, or realise the fact 
which they bring before us. The preceding accounts 
have told us of the wonderful wickedness of man, and 
that " the thoughts of his heart were only evil con- 
tinually." They have traced the gradual growth of 
that wickedness through the first sin and disobe- 
dience, and through the race of the sons of men as 
distinguished from the sons of God. We have seen 
also the long suffering and forbearance of God, who 
warned them during one hundred and twenty long 
years of the fate which awaited them if they repented 
not. He sent to them also, and, during that whole 
period, as we are told by St. Paul, Noah as a 
preacher of righteousness. These things have pre- 
pared us for the great event. In accustoming 
our thoughts to it, it is to be feared we soften 
our sense of the awful judgment which now over- 
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whelmed them. It is difficult for us to realise what 
the words quoted as my text convey. It is as diffi- 
cult for us to realise, and we do in fact very 
imperfectly realise, the long-suffering of GrOD shown 
in this catastrophe. Rebellion and sin were de- 
nounced ; but one hundred and twenty years for 
repentance were allowed, before the overwhelming 
punishment was inflicted — ^more than twenty years 
beyond the longest life which we have ever seen 
amongst us, and it is with reverenoe that we think 
of such length of years, elapsed between the first 
denunciation .of this punishment and its fulfilment. 
The whole time was occupied in trying to convince 
men's minds, but in vain, of that which awaited 
them. Noah was a preacher of righteousness to 
them, but they would not hear him. We have proof 
of this in the catastrophe itself. It is with the soul 
of man, and with each individual soul that Gk)D deals, 
and as in Sodom and Gomorrha ten righteous men 
would have saved the city, so may we feel sure that 
no righteous soul, and very few, if any, who repented, 
fell a sacrifice to God's indignation. With righteous 
Noah and his family he would have been saved, for 
we are expressly told that it was because " Noah was 
a just man, and perfect in his generation, and walked 
before God," that he was selected out of a world 
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" desperately wicked, and the thoughts of whose heart 
were only evil continually." This desperate and 
inherent wickedness rendered necessary the choice of 
one family to carry on, as it were, in a new world, 
the renovated race of mankind ; and this " one just 
man— one perfect in his generation, i.e., bringing up 
his children in justice and righteousness, and walk- 
ing himself with God," was the accepted means of 
redeeming and renewing the whole race of man. 

Let us now turn to another point of view, in 
which the subject presents itself. To the inquisitive 
mind of man there is much that it would desire to 
know beyond that which is revealed. There is no 
case in which this is more desired than in the flood, 
and that which our hills and our valleys, our rivers, 
and our streams, all equally proclaim, which the 
whole face of nature shows, which we see in every 
walk, and trace in almost every inequality of ground, 
water-washed and softened as it is to please the eye, 
and diminish the labours of man, we receive with 
doubt and hesitation ; and simply because the mind 
is incapable of mastering all the principles on which 
it has pleased God to act in what we see around 
us. The wonderftd discovery that all the different 
soils lie in strata or beds one over the other, and 
always in the same order ; and again, the discovery of 
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the remainB of fossil bones of different fish and 
animals in the same strata, and always in the same 
beds and order, have led to yarions theories and 
ingenious speculations — ^for to such only do they 
amount— explanatory of the phenomena, that have 
been thus observed. The Bible gives us no account 
of these. It is not its object, jior are we concerned 
with them, except as arousing curiosity and inviting 
inquiry, until these theories have established them- 
selves as facts ; nor until it is certain that we read 
aright, and have the full meaning of the words of 
Revelation conveyed to us in our translation. The 
stratification of the earth, and the peculiar nature 
and composition of the soil, although important to 
its cultivators, does not in any way bear upon the 
question now under consideration, and may be re- 
ferred to the different days or periods in which all 
things were created. It may be that chemistry, and 
especially electricity and galvanism, may hereafter 
throw light on these things. But science must wait 
for this. The Deluge is a fact, as I have already 
remarked, which is written on our hills and vaUeys, 
and is shown on the whole face of nature. The 
valleys systematically drain the surface ; whether the 
stream is still flowing through them visibly or not, 
their sides have been washed into their present 
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shape and show the eflfect of water, not of rain or 
storm, however powerfdl, but of some mighty flood 
which has washed and bared them, and lefb the mark 
of a subsiding Deluge for ever stamped upon their 
steep and indented sides. Walk only, my brethren, 
down our own valley, and observe its curves and the 
cause of them, its steep banks on the one side and 
the opposite sides smooth and receding from the 
force of the stream, as they naturally would be, and 
you will see even in our own humble and impre- 
tending valley a proof of the great truth which this 
passage teaches — that the world sunk under the 
ppevalence of a Universal Deluge. Follow our stream 
further, after its junction with another, and you will 
see the same truth again written on the hill sides, 
until all merge in the mighty ocean. In the valley 
we have seen the work of Time, in the latter we see 
an image of Eternity. Thus far we have seen merely 
the effects of the Deluge, let us go back and witness 
the catastrophe itself, whose subsidence worked all 
these wonders. "The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up." What words can better express 
that the waters, which at the Creation were collected 
together, were let loose and poured again upon the 
earth. The fiat of God had reduced them into seas. 
His fiat again released them. The suspension of a 
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single law of nature will hurl all things into con- 
fosion, and restore the chaos from which at%he 
Creation it arose. Again, we are told, " the windows 
of heaven were opened," and the atmosphere which 
exists around us, and which is in its componeni 
parts air or water, according as those parts are 
mixed together or withdrawn, was poured down in 
one grand deluge of rain on the devoted earth. We 
know not how these things were. The alteration of 
the movement in quicker or slower time, or the 
momentary stoppage of the earth upon its axis, would 
have thrown the whole body of the ocean on the 
land. There is much to countenance such a violent 
change as this in the peculiar shape of the continents 
of the earth, and in the evident traces of a more 
equal climate having once prevailed over the whole 
earth. The remains of animals are found where, 
under the present climate of the world, they could 
not have existed, and huddled together as retreating 
from some great catastrophe. But, passing by these ' 
as curious confirmations of truth from the scientific 
world, which thus yields, almost imwillingly, its 
tribute of evidence and praise, let us say a few words 
on the practical and awfal application of the truths 
which the subject of the Deluge teaches. " If God," 
St. Peter says, ^' spared not the old world, but spared 
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Noah only, bringing in the flood upon the world of 
the ungodly," for " the Lord knoweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptations and to reserve the 
unjust to the day of judgment to be punished." And 
again, speaking on the same subject, says, there are 
some who say, " Where is the promise of His coming, 
i.e.y to judgment, for since the fathers fell asleep all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the Creation. For this they willingly are ignorant 
of, that by the word of God the heavens were of old, 
and the earth standing out of the water and in the 
water: whereby the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished: but the heavens 
and the earth, which are now, by the same word are 
kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men. But, 
beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day. The Lord is not slack 
concerning His promise, as some men count slack- 
ness ; but is longsuffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance. But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night ; in the which the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works 
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that are therein shall be burned up. Seeing then 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner 
of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness, looking for and hasting unto the 
coming of the day of Gk)D, wherein the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat ? Nevertheless we, according to 
His promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, beloved, 
seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that 
ye may be found of Him in peace, without spot, and 
blameless." Thus does St. Peter make application 
of the subject which we have considered, and in all 
its phases sets it forcibly before us. As an example 
of God's wrath, as a type of coming events, as an 
assurance of their fulfilment, both in the manner in 
which in old time it was fulfilled, and in future it 
shall be, not by water or by flood, but by the 
melting of the elements by fervent heat. These the 
Apostle sets before us and prays us to apply them. 
May QoD give us grace to do it in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, to whom, <&c. 



Gen. ix. ii — 16. 

** And I will establish my covenant with you ; neither shall all 
flesh be cut off any more by the waters of a flood : neither 
shall there any more be a flood to destroy the earth. And 
God said, This is the token of the covenant which I make 
between me and you and every living creature that is with 
you, for perpetual generations : I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me 
and the earth. And it shall come to pass, when I bring a 
cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the 
cloud : And I will remember my covenant, which is 
between me and you and every living creature of all flesh ; 
and the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all 
flesh. And the bow shall be in the cloud ; and I will look 
upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant 
between God and every living creature of all flesh that is 
upon the earth." 

How many in every succeeding age of the world, 
through thousands of years, have looked upon that 
bow in the heavens, and admired its exceeding 
beauty; but neither thought of its cause, its 
composition, nor its origin. How stupidly we 
pass through life. The past and the future merge 
in the present, and the men of this generation 
admire and ahnost sanctify our worldly wisdom. 
It must be my endeavour to lead you back with me 
into primitive times, and as we admire with interest 
the remains which are dug up out of some Celtic 
tumulus upon our downs, or out of some Roman 
villa, beautifully placed and used in days of past 
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ciTilization, so let us look on the primordia of our old 
world, and trace the hand of God in those things which 
have come down to us. Among the oldest of these 
that we can trace to a set time and an appointed 
object is the rainbow. A simple account of its origin 
is given us in the verses of the text. I would have 
you remark that it is not told us on the one hand 
how it is produced, nor on the other that it is the 
effect of a constant cause. But it is told us that it 
is a sign to every succeeding generation of a promise, 
and that promise has been kept, while prophecy tells 
us that that promise will endure until the end of all 
things, and that this end shall be brought about not 
by water, but by fire. This we learn, as I pointed 
out to you in my last discourse, from St. Peter. 
Turning to the words of the passage, in the 13th 
verse, GrOD says, " I do set my bow in the cloud," 
t.e., I constitute my bow, as the word used means, 
and is elsewhere translated, I constitute it a sign. 
The bow would for ever be seen under certain cir- 
cumstances, and those very remarkable. There must 
be rain and sunshine at the same time, and one 
opposite the other — the one to remind us of Cton's 
anger and the punishment of the world for its sins, 
and the other as an earnest of God's promises and 
blessings. It is not our object to enter into the 
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question as one of science or of colouring or combi- 
nation of colours, or, oh what a field would it open 
to us I We need not enter into its causes. They 
are natural causes, i.e., produced by nature's laws, 
laid down by God in his government of the world. 
They are produced, we know, by the refraction of 
light. Be it so. Of another of these same laws 
which we have referred to, photography is the result, 
and we highly and justly appreciate as a discovery 
the power and assistance which it lends to art. Can 
we photograph the rainbow ? Can we produce 
by art or imitation that exquisite picture which 
the sun paints upon the drops of falling rain, 
not in one colour or shades of one colour, but 
in all the colours and shades of colours at once. 
Aye, upon each single drop of rain as it falls 
nature makes her mark, and invites human art 
and skill to imitate it. It may perhaps be that 
hereafter the lesson may be learnt and the victory 
may be won, to which the colours of the rainbow 
and their production lead the way ; but let us in the 
meantime in humility confess that God's ways are 
higher than our ways, and that, although he permits 
us to understand cause and effect for our advance- 
ment, it is a blessing vouchsafed by Him, and 
leading us upward to a better day, through His 
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teaching, in the laws of nature. The cayiller has 
endeavoured to raise a sneer at the simple declara- 
tion of the text. His argument is, because it is so, 
it always must have been so. It is the effect of 
natural and well-understood causes, and, therefore, 
in the assumption of it as a sign, there is a pretence 
only calculated to mislead. I have stated his 
reasoning as strongly as I can, but surely it rather 
proves the bitterness of the spirit than the strength 
of the argument. In the first place, it is not said 
that this was the first time the bow was seen in the 
cloud. It is only said, pointing to the bow, that 
when seen in the cloud, and indicating on the one 
hand retrospectively the punishment that had been 
inflicted, and on the other prospectively the source of 
God's blessings in warmth and life and fertility, that 
it should be a sign of the promise of mercy then 
made. In the second place, it by no means foUows 
from anything that we now know, or are able to 
prove, that this was not the first time the bow was 
seen in the cloud. It is remarkable that there is no 
mention of rain until the seventh chapter, that is, of 
rain having fallen, and the rain then mentioned was 
the Deluge ; while in the only place where the word 
rain occurs, viz., in (Jen. ii. 5, it may be almost 
understood to intimate to us that the earth was 
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watered by some other means than rain. There are 
countries on the earth's surface where rain never 
falls. In Egypt rain was very rarely known. The 
miracle, therefore, of Moses (Exodus ix. 33, 34) 
alarmed greatly Pharoah and the Egyptians, and the 
promise of a country in which the Israelites should 
have the former and the latter rain was propor- 
tionately significant of the blessings of the Promised 
Land. Let it be remembered that we know not of 
what land the history before the deluge speaks. 
Let us be satisfied that as it was, so it is. God's 
bow in the cloud reminds us of Hia promise 
and of ow duties. It is indeed a beautifal bow, 
exquisite in colour, graceful and grand in shape, 
spanning as a vast arch th^ heavens, and teaching 
us in the two horizons which it touches how 
bounded and confined are our hopes, if they do not 
follow that glorious sign and symbol of God's pro- 
mises into eternity ; if the life of this world does 
not vanish as it were, in to that which is spiritual, 
heavenly, and eternal. Let us not think of the 
distant 4 hills which bound our vision, but of the 
everlasting covenant, of the everlasting hills, and of 
the city whose maker and builder is God. If the 
heathens could see in the rainbow ^.n emblem of 
peace, the faint shadow of the truth which God's 
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word records, what ought not we to see and read in 
it ? what ought we not to learn from it ? One 
thing, at least, we surely ought to learn — the im- 
portance of the symbol to remind us of the promise, 
and to keep alive in us hope. What was it, let ns 
ask ourselves, that symbol typified ? Was it not the 
destruction of the old world by Sin, and the hope of 
Life in the new world througli faith ? We criticize 
the exactness of the type, and question the authority 
of the symbol. But why ? Is it not that we would 
willingly escape from the consequences ? that we 
would set aside the authority of God's word ? and 
by explaining what we observe as the action of some 
secondary cause, shape an authority which we are 
not willing to admit ? But Nature's laws are God's 
laws, and we only finally remit to the first great 
cause the solution of a difficulty which we have 
ourselves raised. The bow in the cloud, be it of 
primary, or of secondary origin, must necessarily 
resolve itself to the same authority. It is a symbol, 
and it is for us to enter into the spirit of it. May 
God give us grace to do so. 



Gen. xi. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

** And the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and they have 
all one language ; and this they begin to do : and now 
nothing will be restrained from them, which they have 
imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there confound 
their language, that they may not understand one another's 
speech. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence 
upon the face of all the earth : and they left off to build the 
city. Therefore is the name of it called Babel ; because the 
Lord did there confound the language of all the earth : and 
from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face 
of all the earth." 

In considering those points which most attract our 
observation in reading the early records of creation 
and of history, mention is made of several events 
which I have passed by as being more immediately 
connected with prophecy and doctrine than with 
natural history or science. It has been my endea- 
vour to connect the world, as it now is and known 
to us in our more advanced state of science, with the 
world as it was according to the intimations of facts 
which the Bible affords us. Such are the prophecies 
of the fiiture of the sons of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
which, although meeting us at every turn in history, 
and in everything which we see in the state of the 
world as it now is, and in its daily progress, yet, 
wonderful as they are, are to be classed under 
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prophecy, and as such do not come within the scope 
of the object which I have in these lectures proposed 
to myself. The subject of the Rainbow I have dealt 
with in my last lecture as connected with the words 
and prophetic declaration of Peter, that the elements 
of the world, when again destroyed, shall not be 
destroyed by water, but shall melt with fervent heat 
The prophecy of Noah has been fulfflled and is 
fulfilling even to our own day. The rainbow, 
although arising from natural causes, as do aU the 
other phenomena of nature, stiU bears unfailiag 
witness to a truth to which the hills and the vaUeys 
testify, as I have already pointed out. The event, 
which our text records, is one which traces back the 
ori^ of those things we see and hear, and accounts 
for them. We hear or know, that there are diversities 
of languages, and that he who speaks one language 
does not without application and study understand 
another. Many of us know the differences between 
English, French, and German, and sIU know when 
they hear them, that they are foreign languages, 
and that they do not understand them. How came' 
this to be so. It is not so only in the cases men- 
tioned : it is so aU over the world. This, of course, 
only teUs us the fact. We are desirous of knowing 
the cause. This passage, then, helps us to the under- 
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standing of it. The wickedness of men again became 
great. It does not appear very distinctly, from any- 
thing here related, how long after the deluge this 
event took place, it has been generally considered 
that 400 or 500 years elapsed between the two events. 
Sufficient time had not passed for the deluge and the 
signal punishment of sin to be forgotten, and yet 
men had become either so hardened, or so forgetful 
of it, that it again became necessary for God to 
interfere to save the world from pollution. We do 
not know, or although it is generally inferred that it 
was so, whether in the first verse the whole earth 
means the whole race of mankind, or the whole of the 
country and people in that portion of the world in 
which this event took place. It is of no consequence 
in which way or whether it be rightly translated or 
understood, the fact commemorated remains the 
same ; the means and purposes of God will be the 
same ; and we shall trace to this great and striking 
event the origin of that confusion and difference 
which we so readily and easily recognisCr We must 
look at it as having many aspects and objects ; but 
two of them we are permitted clearly to trace— one^ 
the dispersion and punishment of those who endea- 
voured to set the Almighty at defiance, sinning 
against light and knowledge presumptuously; and 
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the other the dispersion and distribution of the popu- 
lation over the surface of the earth, and in new lands, 
as emigrants and colonists. The effort made by men 
was a great conspiracy to defeat the purposes of God. 
Let us see how completely and effectually it was 
defeated by simple means, yet by a miracle as great or 
even greater than that which in the fullness of time 
reversed it and enabled the disciples at Pentecost 
again to speak to each tribe and nation in its own 
tongue, and to set forth in their own speech and 
language the mercies and truths of the gospel. The 
people at Babel could not act together, and they left 
off building. Their building is supposed to be the 
commencement of that vast city which afterwards took 
so great a part in the history of the world and of God's 
people ; whose remains, even to our day, record its 
vastness and magnificence and whose name preserves 
and has preserved through countless generations and 
unceasing changes the memory of the confusion of 
languages and tongues. It is evident to the 
thoughtful that the effort will be vain to trace back 
to any common stock the language which once formed 
the language of the world; but the enquiries and 

researches of those who have given themselves to this 

« 

study have not been without substantial reward, nor 
without reflecting much light on those cotemporary 
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events which we read of in the Bible. Thus all 
research appears to lead back, if not to one, at least 
to a few original languages, and enables us to trace 
by these means the descent and many of the wander- 
ings and changes of the tribes or families who have 
used them. The Bible tells us that the people were 
dispersed to settle and colonize the earth ; and that 
their language was varied to compel them to this. 
Enquiry and examination of language tell us that 
the same words, or roots of words meaning the same 
things, are traced in almost all languages, and show 
thereby their connection a^d common descent, while 
the names of places, the meaning of which we cannot 
now decipher without the aid of those who study the 
languages of by-gone days, show us what have been 
the migrations of tribes and £amilies and nations, 
and trace all back by these coincidences in evidence 
and history to the lands whence the Bible tells us 
the various races of mankind set forth. Thus does 
everything bear witness willingly or unwillingly, for 
everything is overruled to its purpose, to the Word 
of God. As this records their separation and disper- 
sion, so do the events of the feast of Pentecost show 
us their reunion ; not in speech nor language, but 
in the spirit that gives life to them. May God give 
us that spirit, and thus undo in singleness, and one- 

K 
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ness of faith, and charity, the evil which pride, and 
rebellion, and sin introduced into the world. 

In this lecture I close the series of inquiries 
in which I have led you through the earlier events 
recorded in the Scriptures, to see how fully they 
account for all that we see around us. There is har- 
mony in all the works and words of God. There is 
truth simply and plainly proclaimed in the short 
notices and narratives which .the Bible furnishes. 
Human learning and science occasionally proclaim 
some astonishing discovery. When sifted and ex- 
amined we find it a truth. We then go back to God's 
Word and examine and re-examine it, and we find 
the same truth written either legibly on the open 
page, or in the statement of the effect without 
reference to the cause which it was not its purpose to 
reveal. The prejudgment of man was founded on 
partial ignorance, or on that which deceived his eye 
or judgment, and he had not read it aright. Such is 
God's Word. May God give us grace so to read it. 

Let us pause, if we doubt, and be sure of all the 
premises, before we presume to think we have disco- 
vered anything which the Word of God does not 
contain. It may be ; for it is not its purpose to give 
us a history, but to point us to an end, i.e., to show 
us ^' how all things have been made to work together 
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for good," how completely the whole stream of history 
and all the works of man, whether he will hear or 
whether he will forbear, whether he will obey or 
whether he will rebel, have been made to fulfil the 
will of God. Whether to man's condemnation or 
salvation rests with himself under the free grace of 
God offered and vouchsafed to him. We have seen 
man created, fallen, destroyed in the deluge, dispersed 
at Babel. We see him restored in Christ, fe-united 
to God in the Spirit. May he give us grace to avail 
ourselves of it, and to be one with Him in spirit and 
in truth, through Christ our Lord and Saviour. 
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